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Canco  C -Enamel! 


/^ORN  stands  at  a  new  height 
of  favor — packed  in  Canco 
C-£namel  Lined  Cans.  It’s  the 
same  with  succotash  and  tripe; 
sea  food  products  including 
lobster,  crabmeat,  shrimp, 
clams,  clam  chowder,  fish 
flakes,  and  finnan  haddie;  red 
kidney  beans,  and  hominy. 

These  packs  look  their 
best — and  sell  their  best 
— because  the  enamel 
lining  prevents  discol- 

®  ^  Lookfot 

oration  of  the  can  or  embosset 


mum. 


contents. 


Look  for  this  emblem 
embossed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Canco  C- 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


Canco  C-Enamel!  Canco  re¬ 
search  men  say  that  food  that 
causes  discoloration  of  the  can, 
or  suffers  discoloration  in  the 
can,  should  have  protection. 
Experimental  packs  support 
their  statement. 

Before  you  plan  for  next 
season,  ask  a  Canco  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  latest  data 
on  how  Canco  Enamel 
Lined  Cans  might 
'  help  the  appearance — 
thebot-  and  the  sale  —  of  your 

SCO  C- 

j  Cans.  packs. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


fmMe®)] 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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The  Morral  Double  Corn 
Husking  Machine 

1928  Model 


The  Fastest  And 
Best  Husker  in  Use. 


GUARANTEED  TO  HAVE  A 
CAPACITY  OF  180  EARS  PER 
MINUTE,  AND  TO  DO  AS  GOOD 
WORK  AS  ANY  HUSKER  ON 
THE  MARKET. 


This  is  not  an  entirely  new  model, 
but  is  an  improved  Model  Husker 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  all  weak  or  unnecessary  parts 
have  been  eliminated. 


End  Delivery 

The  MORRAL  DOUBLE  HUSKER,  1928  Model,  has 

the  celebrated  ear  placer  and  gauging  device,  which  places  the  ears 
at  the  proper  place  and  saves  corn  over  other  Huslcers. 

THE  1928  MODEL  MORRAL  HUSKER  has  some  decid¬ 
ed  improvements  over  some  other  models.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel  and  is  equipped  throughout  with  extra  heavy  steel 
roller  bearing  chain  which  will  not  stretch  or  break.  The  Morral 
husking  rolls  are  part  rubber  and  part  metal.  Rubber  rolls  will  take 
off  the  husks  and  silks  better  than  metal  rolls  and  our  rolls  are 
constructed  so  the  metal  protects  the  rubber,  which  gives  the  rolls 
all  the  advantages  of  rubber  and  metal  in  husking  trreen  corn.  The 
Morral  Husker  is  built  complete  with  husk  conveyor  and  corn  elev¬ 
ator.  There  are  not  built  on  other  Huskers.  However,  we  can 
furnish  the  Husker  without  husk  conveyor  or  corn  elevator  and  we 
make  a  deduction  in  price  where  they  are  not  needed.  The  cut 
shows  our  end  delivery  Husker  but  we  make  them  side  delivery  so 
they  can  be  installed  in  any  design  of  husking  shed  with  other 
Huskers. 


It  has  always  been  our  determination  to  build  the  fastest  and 
best  Husker  made.  Our  first  production  was  the  Morral  Single 
Husker,  the  fastest  Single  Husker  in  use.  The  Morral  Single  Husker 
did  not  have  enough  capacity  to  suit  us  so  we  designed  the  Morral 
Double  Husker,  the  first  successful  Double  Husker  ever  built.  The 
Morral  Double  Husker  is  used  exclusively  by  many  canners,  and 
many  of  the  largest  and  best  canners  prefer  the  Double  Husker  to 
the  Single  and  are  replacing  their  Single  Huskers  with  Morral  Double 
Huskers.  While  we  can  furnish  either  Single  or  Double  Huskers 
we  consider  the  Double  Husker  the  more  economical  Husker  to 
use  as  the  first  cost  is  less;  you  require  only  about  half  as  much 
floor  space;  half  as  many  belts  and  pulleys;  about  half  as  much  line 
shafting;  and  about  half  as  much  power  as  you  will  require  with 
enough  Single  Huskers  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  Further, 
the  upkeep  is  less  as  you  have  only  half  as  many  machines  to  look 
after.  The  Morral  Double  Husker  will  set  in  the  same  space  as  our 
Single  Husker  and  will  not  take  up  any  more  space  than  some  other 
makes  of  Single  Huskers  and  can  be  placed  in  the  same  space. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  list  of  users  and  further  inform¬ 
ation. 


Manufacturers 

Morral  Corn  Husking  Machines 
Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machines 
Morral  Labeling  Machines 
And  other  machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN-BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

Sole  Agents  For 
Canada 
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And  Now 

Ermold  Labelers 

Have  You  Investigated  Why? 

Does  a  half  century  devotion  to  the  QUALITY 
idea  exclusively  carry  a  thought  to  you  on  why 
an  Ermold  IS  better,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
firms  who  must  have  constant  production  of 
the  better  Kind? 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES-M\  Over  the  World 


THE  KYLER  BOXERS 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

Are  The  Best  Proof  Of  The  Purchaser's  Satisfaction 


Repeat  orders  for  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  design  and  of  the  high 
class  workmanship  and  material  that  enter  into  our  pro¬ 
duct. 

Our  determination  to  build  only  the  best  in  design  and 
construction,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  insures 
complete  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  —  Model 
T,  hand  and  foot  operated  —  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  —  Write  for  circular. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 
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Our  Latels 
tKc  HvSKcst  rStaivdard 


y\rtisticynierii  jbr  0on^ercial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKo^rsiphic  <2>. 

Roclvesten  N.'VT 


You  Can  Not  Beat  The  Monitor  Pea  Cleaner 


for  real  fine  results  in  dry  pea  cleaning. 

This  machine  does  get  out  the  pods,  the  leaves, 
the  vine  ends  and  other  loose  objectionable  matter 
in  a  fashion  that  no  other  machine  can  equal. 

One  of  the  real  big  Canning  Corporations  of  the 
country,  operating  a  good  many  plants,  put  in 
several  for  1928  pack  and  they  surely  did  clean 
their  peas.  We  will  give  you  their  name  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Then  ask  them. 

Write  us  about  it. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins&Co.  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  OO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


L 
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AMS  MACHINES 

FOR  THE  CAN  SHOP 
360  Cans  per 
Minute 


USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  are  now  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  In  less  than  two  years  their  kune  has  spread 
and  leading  can-makers  everywhere  have  installed  them  in 
their  customers’  plants.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS,  insist  on  your  canmaker  supplying  you 
with  them  for  next  season.  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines  in  your  plant  mean  efficiency  and  economy — and  you 
are  free  from  worry  about  your  can  closing  department. 

Specify  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in  your  can  contracts. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO-LONDON 

Leaders  in  Can  Making  Machinery  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 
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SAFETY 


First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 
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USE 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

AND  VINER  FEEDERS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  ”carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service— 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc 


Executive  Offices :  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  lllWest  Washington  Street 


Factoriet  and  Sales  Offices 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 


BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  ordy  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

terms  of  subscription 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Sweets  or  cigarettes— The  scramble  for  a 
share  of  the  dollar  is  bringing  back  the  cave  man 
tactics,  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  business. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  to  increase  the  sales  of  one 
product  other  products  must  be  displaced,  because  there 
is  nothing  so  new  that  it  can  be  fitted  in,  and  the  money 
taken  out  of  the  consumer’s  pocketbook,  without  dis¬ 
placing  something  already  established.  But  heretofore 
the  method  of  insertion  has  been  delicate,  gentle  and 
polite.  Apparently  now  the  custom  is  to  wield  a  big 
club  and  knock  ’em  out.  It  is  bad  business,  and  in  the 
end  will  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

Counsel  Daniel  R.  Forbes,  the  directing  spirit  of  the 
National  Preservers  Association,  points  out  an  effort  of 
this  kind  and  seriously  objects  to  it.  He  says: 

NATIONAL  PRESERVERS  ASSOCIATION 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  24,  1928. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor, 

The  Canning  Trade. 

Dear  Sir: 

Have  you  seen  the  advertisements  appearing  in  the  daily 
newspapers  advertising  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes?  If  you  have, 
you  know  that  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  are  being  sold  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  “sweets.”  Johnny  Farrell,  the  gold  champion,  is 
pictured  in  some  of  these  ads  above  a  signed  statement  in  which 
he  announces  that  he  keeps  in  condition  by  avoiding  sweet  foods 
and  smoking  Lucky  Strikes.  Madam  Whoozis,  the  operatic  star, 
announces  in  other  ads  that  she  retains  her  girlish  figure  by 
avoiding  pastries  and  smoking  Lucky  Strikes.  Even  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Bullard  tells  how  the  craving  for  sweet  foods  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  smoking  Lucky  Strikes. 

The  whole  campaign  is  designed  to  promote  Lucky  Strike 
cigarettes  at  the  expense  of  food  products  containing  sugar. 
The  American  Tobacco  Company  capitalizes  the  fear  of  the  cor¬ 
pulent  and  tells  them  that  they  will  not  want  sweet  foods  which 
are  fattening  if  they  smoke  Lucky  Strikes. 

When  these  advertisements  first  appeared,  representatives  of 
manufacturers  of  sweet  foods  protested  to  officials  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Company  without  result.  A  committee  of  these 
manufacturers  called  upon  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and 
protested  against  the  unfairness  of  this  campaign.  This  dele¬ 
gation  was  told  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  had  very 
carefully  considered  this  subject  before  initiating  the  campaign 
and  that  they  could  see  no  reason  for  stopping  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  campaign  has  been  so  effective  in  the  metropolitan 
district  of  New  York,  where  it  was  first  tried  out,  that  the 
tobacco  company  has  decided  to  cover  the  country  with  it. 

This  is  hammered  copy  of  the  worst  kind.  It  discourages  the 
consumption  of  healthful  and  necessary  foods.  The  Increase  In 


the  sale  of  Lucky  Strikes,  which  is  reported  since  the  campaign 
began,  is  evidence  that  the  public  is  falling  for  it. 

This  campaign  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  ultimately  suc¬ 
ceed.  Nevertheless,  while  it  is  dying  of  its  own  viciousness, 
manufacturers  of  foods  containing  sugar  are  being  injured.  If 
the  wholesalers  and  dealers  upon  whom  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  depends  for  the  distribution  of  Lucky  Strikes  realized 
the  injury  they  must  necessarily  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  it  would  soon  fail.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  is 
spending  a  huge  sum  to  induce  dealers’  customers  to  refrain 
from  buying  candy,  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pastry  and  heavy 
desserts,  and  purchase  a  package  of  Lucky  Strikes  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  If  a  dealer  sharpens  his  pencil  and  calculates  the  profit 
he  can  make  in  selling  Lucky  Strikes  in  place  of  sweets,  he  will 
soon  see  the  effect  this  campaign  is  liable  to  have  upon  his 
business.  What  do  you  think  the  dealer  would  rather  sell — 
Lucky  Strikes  or  a  full  line  of  sweet  foods  and  other  brands  of 
cigarettes?  Very  truly  yours, 

DANIEL  R.  FORBES,  Counsel. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  food,  an  essential, 
and  therefore  has  a  permanent  place  in  the  human  diet, 
except  for  such  unfortunates  as  diabetics,  who  already 
have  too  much  sugar  in  their  blood.  And  it  is  said  that 
one  who  is  fond  of  candy  will  never  become  a  heavy 
drinker  of  alcoholics.  With  alcohol  now  permanently 
abolished,  or  going  down  more  rapidly  than  ever,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  viewpoint  you  may  take,  and  with  the 
rulers  of  the  world’s  morals  in  greater  fervor  than  ever 
before,  the  makers  and  users  of  cigarettes,  it  seems  to 
us,  should  be  unduly  careful  lest  they  be  banned,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  tobacco.  That  is  the  next  step  towards 
the  perfecting  of  us  human  mortals,  and  the  tobacco 
men  will  do  well  to  take  notice ;  most  of  all  to  avoid  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  kind  upon  the  product  that  is  to  take  the 
place  of  these  tw'o  dreaded  enemies  of  mankind.  You 
may  think  they  have  been  very  agreeable,  pleasant  ene¬ 
mies,  but  do  not  say  so,  because  that  will  only  bring  the 
condemnation  on  you  the  more  quickly. 

Personally  we  believe  that  the  best  way  to  defeat 
an  unfair  attack  of  this  kind  is  to  completely  ignore  it. 
It  will  fall  of  its  own  weight ;  but  in  noticing  it,  even  as 
we  have  here,  we  play  into  their  hands  exactly  as  they 
wanted,  in  giving  the  cigarette  in  question  a  whole  lot 
of  free  advertising. 

IATEST  MERGER — Announcement  is  made  this 
.  week  by  the  Sprague-Sells  Corporation  of  their 
merger  with  the  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  showing  a 
rather  hearty  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  Bean  Com- 
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pany,  because  they  just  recently  took  in  the  Anderson- 
Barngrover  Manufacturing  Company.  Each  of  these 
newly  absorbed  companies  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
canning  machinery  firm  in  the  business,  which  will 
give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  this  merger. 
What  it  will  mean  for  the  canners,  who  must  buy  their 
machinery  from  them,  remains  to  be  seen,  and  is  hard 
to  estimate.  In  the  early  days  the  Sprague  Canning 
Machinery  Company,  which  in  effect  was  D.  G.  French, 
gobbled  up  a  considerable  number  of  well-known  inde¬ 
pendent  machinery  makers,  only  in  turn  to  be  gobbled 
up  by  the  Sells  boys,  who  likewise  had  absorbed  or  as¬ 
similated  some  others ;  so  the  present  is  very  much  of  a 
concentrated  merger  so  far  as  machinery  supplies  are 
concerned.  And  there  will  undoubtedly  shortly  be  an¬ 
nounced  another  consolidation  in  the  can-making  line. 
The  epidemic  of  consolidation  throughout  the  country 
is  now  greater  than  it  was  in  the  famous  trust-making 
days  of  1901.  We  speak  not  alone  of  this  industry.  The 
move  is  in  the  air,  and  since  this  is  a  pet  hobby  of  Pres¬ 
ident-elect  Hoover,  as  representing  greater  efficiency, 
we  may  expect  it  to  run  on  unchecked.  Is  it  good  for 
business?  Can  our  country  exist  with  only  immense 
concerns  of  unlimited  wealth  and  power,  and  with  the 
elimination  of  the  many  small  independent  units?  We 
doubt  it. 

And  lest  you  misuunderstand  our  position,  let  us  add 
that  we  have  never  belonged  to  the  trust-busting 
clique ;  we  have  never  had  any  fears  of  trusts,  because 
we  know  that  they  are  natural  and  inevitable,  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  thev  all  contain  within  themselves^  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  will  destroy  them.  But  it  is  our  opinion  that 
our  country  has  grown  to  its  present  greatness  because 
of  the  multitude  of  small,  intelligent! v  conducted,  sound¬ 
ly  financed  concerns;  and  further  that  anything  that 
tends  to  destroy  that  strong  foundation  of  the  nation’s 
business  is  dangerous,  if  not  fatal.  We  need  the  little 
fellows,  but  the  little  fellow  finds  it  hard  to  buck  these 
great  competitors.  You  can’t  build  a  great  business 
building  out  of  all  big  stones,  despite  the  Hooyerian 
theory. 

The  dance  is  a  merry  one;  who  will  pay  the  fiddler? 
And  who  will  be  next? 

COOLING  ANNOUNCES  THE  DINNER  DANCE 


The  first  big  gun  of  the  big  Chicago  National  Can¬ 
ners  Convention,  January  21-25,  has  been  heard, 
and  it  pertains  to  the  leading  social  function  of 
that  occasion,  the  dinner  dance  to  be  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  January  23rd.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  accommodations  are  limited,  even  in  the 
mammoth  hotel,  and  always  more  want  to  attend  than 
he  banquet  hall  will  accommodate.  So  they  announce 
it  now  that  all  may  know  and  no  one  feel  hurt  if  he  be 
left  out  by  not  making  reservations  early  enough. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge,  Carl  Cool¬ 
ing,  of  the  Metal  Package  Corporation,  and  director  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  says 
of  this  big  event: 

“The  members  of  the  following  associations — Na¬ 
tional  Canners,  Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food 
Brokers — will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  learn  that  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  it  was  agreed 
to  hold  the  annual  Dinner  Dance,  and  also  to  give  away 
an  automobile,  at  the  coming  convention  in  Chicago. 


The  Dinner  Dance  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  January  23d,  and  from  plans  now  being  formed  it 
will  be  the  most  enjoyable  affair  the  Association  has 
ever  given. 

We  would  suggest  that  members  make  reservations 
immediately,  because  it  looks  as  though  a  large  crowd 
will  attend  the  Convention,  and  reservations  for  the 
Dinner  Dance  will  be  at  a  premium.  Those  failing  to 
attend  will  certainly  miss  a  treat,  as  attractions  out  of 
the  ordinary  will  be  in  order. 

As  w'e  have  before  stated,  the  space  is  limited,  and 
the  first  come  the  first  served ;  so  immediately  write  S. 
Carle  Cooling,  Chairman,  care  of  Metal  Package  Corpo¬ 
ration,  811  S.  Wolfe  street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  booking 
your  reservation  and  enclosing  check  to  cover  the  res¬ 
ervation  at  $5.00  for  each  person  listed  in  your  reserva¬ 
tion.  Draw  check  to  his  order  and  try  if  possible  to  get 
up  a  table  among  your  friends.  Each  table  will  seat 
from  eight  to  ten  people. 

We  cannot  urge  you  too  forcibly  to  book  your  reser¬ 
vation  at  once,  because  otherwise  you  may  be  left  out, 
and  therefore  would  miss  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  af¬ 
fairs  which  will  be  given  at  the  Convention.” 

CANNING  ITEMS 


Home  Again — E,  N.  Richmond,  president  of  the 
Richmond-Chase  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  returned  a  few 
da  vs  ago  from  a  business  trip  to  leading  Eastern  dis¬ 
tributing  centers.  He  found  conditions  quite  favor¬ 
able,  as  far  as  the  marketing  of  California  dried  and 
canned  fruit  is  concerned,  consumption  being  rather 
above  the  average  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Distrib¬ 
utors  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  assist  in  moving 
the  large  pack  of  peaches  and  prices  are  being  kept  at 
a  comparatively  low  level  to  secure  volume  business. 

On  to  Boston — James  D.  Dole,  president  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  who  has  been  making 
a  stay  at  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the  firm,  has  left 
on  a  trip  to  Boston,  and  will  later  visit  New  York  in 
connection  with  the  listing  of  the  stock  of  this  concern 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Late  advices  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  tend  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
company’s  pack  somewhat,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that 
this  will  prove  just  about  the  same  as  in  1927. 

Further  Mergers — The  merging  of  California  com¬ 
panies  with  Eastern  concerns  has  formed  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  news  of  the  financial  world  of  late,  and 
rumor  now  has  it  that  the  John  Bean  Company,  of 
San  Jose,  which  recently  consolidated  with  the  Ander- 
son-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  also  of  San  Jose,  is  entertain¬ 
ing  ideas  along  this  line.  President  Crummey  and 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  Paul  Davies  recently 
went  east  to  make  a  survey  of  the  manufacturing  and 
sales  situation  there. 

Offering  Stock — The  California  Plantation  Can¬ 
nery,  Inc.,  organized  in  1927  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
over  the  fruit-packing  business  of  J.  L.  Craig  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  is  offering  its  preferred  and  common  stock  to  the 
public.  The  firm,  which  has  headquarters  at  Stockton, 
Cal.,  makes  a  specialty  of  packing  Kadota  figs  under 
the  label  Craig  Brand,  but  more  recently  has  added  Ka¬ 
dota  figs  in  California  wine  and  fruit  cocktail  in  wine. 
J.  L.  Craig,  a  founder  of  the  business,  is  president  of 
the  company,  which  is  authorized  to  issue  100,000 
sharse  of  cumulative  preferred  stock  with  a  par  value 
of  $10  and  250,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
value. 
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A  NNOUNCING 

A  CONSOLIDATION  OF 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 

Hoopeston,  HI.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Hayward,  Cal. 

and 

JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Lansing,  Mich. 

YV/E  respectfully  announce  the  consolidation  of  the  above  companies 
bringing  together  under  one  head  the  oldest  and  best  known 
builders  of  vegetable  and  specialty  canning  machinery  and  the  most 
prominent  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  milk  canning  machinery,  toget¬ 
her  with  a  complete  line  of  fruit  and  vegetable  spraying  equipment, 
fruit  washers,  pumps  and  other  agricultural  equipment. 

The  new  organization  brings  economies  and  numerous  other  bene¬ 
fits  to  both  the  canning  and  the  orchard  industries,  as  well  as  to  our¬ 
selves.  The  combining  of  sale  and  service  organizations;  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  duplicate  overhead  expenses,  the  solving  of  patent  ques¬ 
tions;  the  interchange  of  mechanical  ideas  and  production  methods; 
the  building  of  all  equipment  in  the  plant  nearest  the  section  where 
products  are  native;  entirely  complete  lines  of  all  classes  of  equip¬ 
ment;  a  business  structure  strong  enough  to  withstand  any  financial 
storm — these  are  the  resultant  benefits  to  the  trade  from  this  combin¬ 
ation. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  Sprague-Sells  policies  or  representatives. 
The  same  executives,  offices,  factories  and  representatives  will  serve 
you  as  heretofore. 

Our  Eastern  canning  machinery  business  will  operate  as 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION 

of 

JOHN  BEAN  MEG.  CO. 

Salea  Headquarter* 

308  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Factoriee 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  The  Indiana  Canners 

Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapolis 
Nov.  22-23,  1928 

Purdue  helping  Ind.  Canners — Home  Economics  Work — Ten  Ton  You  Club — U.  S. 
Grades — The  Banquet — New  Officers — The  Contributors  Towards 

The  Entertainment. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  ushered  in  by  a  Luncheon,  buffet 
style,  tendered  by  the  Brokers,  Machinery  and 
Supply  men  at  Hotel  Claypool,  which  bagan  at  one 
o’clock  November  22nd,  1928.  Cold  Meats,  Cheese, 
Potato  Salad,  Olives,  Celery,  Rolls,  Coffee  and  Pie  were 
in  plenty  for  all  those  present,  and  it  was  a  sizable 
crowd,  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  big  room. 

Following  this  luncheon  the  Convention  adjourned 
to  meet  in  the  Palm  Room,  and  President  Carl  Scudder 
called  the  meeting  to  order  promptly  at  2  o’clock.  He 
briefly  outlined  some  of  the  work  which  the  Associa- 


President 

CARL  SCUDDER 


tion  is  undertaking,  such  as  improved  traffic  condi¬ 
tions,  keeping  members  posted  by  regular  bulletins 
and  making  full  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Purdue  University  for  crop  improvement. 

The  President  next  introduced  Prof.  Laurenz 
Green,  Chief  of  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Expe¬ 
riment  Station,  who  addressed  the  Convention  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

INDIANA  CANNERS  AND  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


By  LAURENZ  GREENE 


Avery  cordial  relationship  has  existed  between  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association  and  the  Experiment  Station  for  a 
“  number  of  years  and  active  co-operative  work  has  been 
under  way  since  1918.  In  that  year  tomato  seed  improvement 
was  bejfun.  You  all  recall  the  uncertain  seed  situation  of  the 
years  up  to  1917  and  1918.  The  supply  was  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  as  “mine  run.” 

Tomato  Seed  Improvement  —  A  co-operative  arrangement 
was  entered  into  in  1918  whereby  this  association,  through  its 
seed  committee,  agreed  to  help  finance  the  work.  The  history 
of  the  development  of  the  Indiana  Baltimore  over  the  past 
eleven  years  is  familiar  to  all  of  you.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  the  project  which  forced  members  of  the  seed  committee  to 


give  their  personal  notes  to  cover  losses  in  1920  are  worth 
emphasizing  at  this  time.  Conditions  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Experiment  Station  to  carry  the  project  for  two  years  without 
assistance.  The  faith  of  those  men  has  been  vindicated  by  a 
seed  situation  so  much  improved  that  we  expect  only  good  seed 
regardless  of  source.  Poor  seed  sold  in  Indiana  is  an  exception 
today  rather  than  the  rule  as  in  1917.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
believe  that  those  of  you  who  buy  other  than  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  seed  are  benefiting  from  the  situation  created  by  the  work 
of  your  committee  and  the  station? 

Sweet  Corn  Seed — Some  of  you,  doubtless,  recall  that  a  re¬ 
quest  for  sweet  corn  seed  improvement  was  made  at  the  same 
time.  The  Station  did  not  feel  it  could  make  positive  recom¬ 
mendations  at  the  time.  For  eleven  seasons  careful  breeding 
and  selection  has  been  carried  on.  Some  excellent  strains  have 
been  developed  and  a  more  certain  program  can  now  be  laid 
out.  Unfortunately  no  cheap  means  of  producing  this  corn  seed 
for  your  use  has  been  worked  out.  We  believe  corn  canners 
are  losing  an  opportunity.  We  would  like  to  see  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  corn  canners  which  would  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  capitalize  on  this  project.  Dependable  seed  of  improved, 
disease-free  strains  can  be  produced  that  will  give  better  yields 
of  corn  of  even  maturity  and  of  higher  quality.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  whom  we  are  co-operat¬ 
ing,  and  the  Indiana  Station  will  not  be  justified  in  long  con¬ 
tinuing  this  work  if  corn  canners  do  not  make  use  of  the  results. 

Sweet  Corn  Fertilizer — Fertilizer  experiments  with  sweet 
corn  were  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  results  made 
available  to  growers  and  canners. 

Tomato  Diseases — Leaf  spot,  wilt,  bacterial  spot  and  other 
tomato  diseases  have  been  and  are  still  an  ever-present  menace. 
Progress  on  their  control  has  been  made  by  the  Station.  Con¬ 
trol  of  bacterial  spot  by  seed  treatment  was  made  possible  by 
the  work  of  the  Botany  Department.  Wilt-resistant  strains  are 
being  developed.  Spraying  and  dusting  have  reduced  Septoria 
leaf  spot.  Economical  control  is  still  questionable,  but  ag¬ 
gressive  work  is  under  way  and  we  believe  will  succeed. 

Tomato  Breeding — Straight  selection  can  not  be  expected  to 
greatly  improve  our  present  strains  of  tomatoes,  though  it  will 
need  to  continue  to  prevent  deterioration.  Breeding  tomatoes 
by  crossing  worth-while  strains  wherever  they  can  be  found, 
whether  in  the  United  States,  Italy  or  elsewhere,  has  been  under 
way  for  a  number  of  years.  Promising  strains  were  examined 
by  your  committee  last  summer. 

Tomato  Quality  Studies — Following  successful  sales  of  seed, 
your  committee  felt  that  the  quality  of  the  finished  product  de¬ 
manded  fundamental  work  on  Tomato  Quality.  Another  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  in  1925  whereby  a  full-time  man  was  set  to 
work  on  this  indefinable  problem.  Outstanding  results  have 
been  accomplished  and  greater  productivity  of  results  is  ex¬ 
pected  as  the  work  continues. 

Through  work  made  possible  by  help  from  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works  a  splendid  start  has  been  made  on  determining  the  place 
of  fertilizers  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  your  raw 
product.  This  work  supplements  the  quality  studies  which  you 
are  supporting. 

Other  Tomato  Fertilizer  Studies — Fertilizer  testing  by  the 
Station  began  many  years  ago  with  numerous  farm  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  tomatoes.  During  the  years  since  1918  each  year  has 
seen  a  continuation  of  the  work  and  various  publications  have 
shown  the  results.  For  only  a  few  years  have  the  companies 
supplied  you  ready-mixed  2-12-6  goods. 

GRADING  AND  INSPECTING 

Raw  Products — During  the  past  two  years  investigations 
have  been  under  way  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  buying 
of  tomatoes  on  a  graded  basis  has  an  economical  place  in  In¬ 
diana’s  factories,  and  whether  it  can  help  to  maintain  and  im- 
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“EVERY  EAR  FIELD  SELECTED” 


From  the  stalk  during  the  growing  se2ison 


NARROW  GRAIN  EVERGREEN  SEED  STOCK 

No  finer  sweet  corn  has  ever  been  produced  than  comes  from  Central 
Indiana,  a  section  largely  sugar  tree  soil  underlaid  with  limestone  and 
justly  famous  for  its  excellent  quality. — BLOOD  TELLS, 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

SWEET  CORN  breeders  .nd  growers  PEAS” BEANS 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  X  ^  ^ 


. . iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimiiminM^Mi 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin!;  II 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


An  ordinary  label  is  just  a  label. 
A  Gamse  Label  is  an  advertisement. 


H.  GAMSE  SBRQ 

L,  i  fho^cupher's 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


=  . . .  = 


lamiiiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirFl 


HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 


Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wii. 
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prove  the  quality  of  your  raw  and  finished  product.  You  will 
hear  more  of  that  tomorrow. 

Cultural  Factors  Affecting  Grade — Along  with  the  inspection 
work  Armour  Fertilizer  Works  has  supplemented  our  own 
funds  in  an  effort  to  determine  what  factors  of  production  may 
be  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  high  and  low  quality  toma¬ 
toes  to  your  factories.  A  survey  of  the  fields  delivering  toma¬ 
toes  to  the  grading  tables  at  factories  buying  on  a  graded 
basis  was  made  and  the  effect  of  cultural  practices  on  the 
quality  of  the  delivered  product  is  being  studied.  These  results 
will  all  be  made  available  before  another  planting  season. 

Canners’  Conference  at  Purdue — In  1926  your  organization 
held  a  conference  at  Purdue,  the  expense  borne  by  the  Station. 
Another  conference  is  approved  for  February  12-14,  1929. 

Ten  Ton  Plus  Tomato  Clubs — As  the  Ten  Ton  Plus  Tomato 
Club  has  so  important  a  place  on  this  program,  I  will  only 
refer  to  it  as  another  of  the  list  of  Purdue  activities. 

State  Fair  Exhibits — The  high-class  exhibits  at  the  last  State 
Fair  were  the  culmination  of  numerous  exhibits  featuring 
canned  foods  that  Purdue  has  fostered. 

Tomato  Publications — Among  numerous  bulletins  on  the  to¬ 
mato  was  one  entitled  “Tomatoes,  Indiana’s  Health  Food,” 
which  was  an  effort  to  call  the  attention  of  the  consumers  to 
the  value  of  these  products  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  as 
well  as  all  engaged  in  the  industry. 


Secretary-Tieasurer 

KENNETHoN.  RIDER 

Co-opei-ating  with  your  officers  the  Experiment  Station  has 
attempted  to  assist  the  canning  industry  in  its  production  prob¬ 
lems,  in  improving  quality  and  in  helping  to  create  a  demand 
for  its  products,  believing  the  results  would  react  to  the  benefit 
of  farmers,  canners  and  consumers,  as  well  as  in  increasing  the 
prosperity  of  the  State. 

The  Present — At  present  all, of  these  projects  are  under  way; 
howev^er,  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  some  than  on  others.  There 
are  three  departments  who  are  devoting  their  energies  to  these 
problems,  namely:  Botany,  State  Chemist  and  Horticulture.  In 
addition  the  Entomology  and  Soils  Departments  are  alive  to  the 
problems  of  the  industry. 

There  are  in  addition  to  executives  three  men  who  devote  all 
their  time  to  these  problems.  There  are  eight  others  who  devote 
seasonal  periods  to  the  work.  With  the  time  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  give  to  these  problems  your  industry  occupies  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  our  work. 

I  believe  your  industry,  through  the  co-operation  and  efforts 
of  your  organization,  is  rightly  receiving  proportionately  more 
help  from  the  Station  than  is  any  other  industry  in  the  State. 

The  Future — Alt  these  lines  should  be  continued  and  enlarged. 
More  intensive  studies  of  foliage  diseases  during  the  short  sum¬ 
mer  season  is  imperative  if  high  quality  products  are  to  reach 
your  platforms. 

Extension  of  the  grading  system,  insuring  Government  co¬ 
operation  in  the  project,  must  be  provided  for  if  we  further 
raise  the  quality  of  Indiana  products. 

During  the  conference  at  Purdue  we  hope  to  present  results 
of  preliminary  studies  which  show  that  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  cause  a  wide  variation  in  yield  per  ton  and  quality  of 
the  tomatoes  in  the  can.  Very  promising  leads  have  been 
opened  up,  and  we  believe  some  facts  can  be  developed  which 
will  enable  you  to  cut  overhead,  increase  products  and  produce 
a  quality  which  will  advertise  itself. 


Your  Station  at  Purdue  is  lending  and  will  continue  to  lend 
every  effort  possible  to  the  development  of  this  progpram. 

President  Scudder  next  introduced  Miss  Ruth  At¬ 
water,  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Convention. 

THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 


By  RUTH  ATWATER 


SEPTEMBER  First,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Twenty-seven, 
will  always  be  a  red-letter  day  in  my  calendar,  for  that 
day  I  began  my  work  with  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion. 

For  some  time  the  Association  had  felt  the  need  of  making 
its  research  available  to  interested  groups,  and  decided  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Home  Economics  Division. 

The  primary  object  of  this  division  is  to  interest  the  house¬ 
wife,  our  ultimate  consumer,  in  the  subject  of  canned  foods. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  addressed  many  college  and 
university  classes  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  on  prac¬ 
tical  problems  connected  with  the  industry. 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  speak  to  ^oups  of  home¬ 
makers,  and  I  am  convinced  that  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  the  industry  of  a  State  meets  to  take  stock  of  itself  and 
check  its  progress,  that  it  is  a  good  opportunity  for  us  all  to 
ask  the  home-maker  what  she  would  like  to  have  us  tell  her 
about  canned  foods. 

Women  are  far  more  intelligent  in  their  food  buying  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  Through  the  efforts  of  various  agen¬ 
cies,  among  them  those  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Schools  of  Home  Economics,  Phblic  Health  Publications  and 
many  other  channels,  information  regarding  health  is  reaching 
the  home-maker  every  day.  She  realizes  that  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  essentials  of  health  is  correct  food.  The  problem  of  how 
to  feed  her  family,  both  economically  and  scientifically,  is  one 
with  which  she  is  vitally  concerned. 

Stress  of  modern  life  makes  it  necessary  for  the  home-maker 
to  plan  her  time  carefully.  Food  preparation  is  one  of  the 
largest  items  in  the  home-maker’s  time  budget,  and  so  she 
examines  the  products  on  the  market  that  are  either  entirely 
prepared  for  her  use  as  food,  or  that  will  require  the  minimum 
of  preparation  on  her  part. 

If  she  is  able  to  simplify  her  food  preperation  and  still  feed 
her  family  satisfactorily,  she  has  released  just  that  much  time 
from  her  food  preparation  budget,  which  may  be  applied  else¬ 
where. 

She  turns  to  the  canned  food  manufacturer,  sees  the  great 
variety  of  products  offered  for  her  use,  and  immediately  asks: 
“If  I  use  canned  food,  will  I  be  supplying  my  family  with  the 
same  amount  of  nutritive  value  as  I  would  supply  to  them  if  I 
used  the  same  foods,  but  cooked  them  myself?” 

“How  does  canning  affect  the  vitamin  content  of  foods  and 
how  about  the  mineral  salts  in  canned  foods  as  compared  with 
raw  foods  cooked  in  my  own  kitchen?” 

To  these  questions  our  Research  has  found  a  ready  answer. 
Canned  food  is  the  same  in  nutritive  value  as  the  correspond¬ 
ing  food  cooked  in  the  home  kitchen,  provided  the  raw  food 
cooked  in  the  kitchen  is  as  fresh  as  the  canned  food,  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  liquor  of  canned  food  is  cooked  back  into  the  food 
and  not  discarded. 

Canned  food  retains  its  vitamins  to  a  large  extent  because 
the  food  is  cooked  in  airtight  cans,  after  the  air  has  been  driven 
cut  of  the  food  by  pre-heating. 

Women  then  ask:  “Why,  when  I  obtain  a  brand  of  canned 
food  that  I  particularly  like  and  go  back  to  the  same  dealer  and 
purchase  the  same  brand,  is  the  quality  not  the  same?” 

In  my  work  with  the  National  Canners  Association  I  have 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  women  want  quality  canned 
foods,  and  that  if  we  can  guarantee  quality,  we  will  find  a 
ready  market  for  our  products. 

Women  want  to  know  how  to  judge  quality.  They  cannot  see 
the  contents  of  the  can  when  they  buy  it,  and  few  women  are 
in  a  position  to  buy  from  cut  samples. 

The  experiments  which  the  Indiana  Canners  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  in  packing  a  “quality  tomato  pack”  have  interested  me 
greatly.  All  constructive  work  of  this  nature  is  an  asset  in 
establishing  consumer  confidence. 

My  friends  who  are  in  other  food  industries  tell  me  that  they 
get  a  remarkable  return  from  their  consumers  when  they  print 
a  good  recipe  for  the  use  of  the  product  on  the  label  of  the 
package.  The  recipe  should  be  clear,  and  should  state  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  to  be  served.  Whenever  possible,  a  general  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  preparation  of  the  contents  of  a  can  of  food  should 
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appear  on  the  label.  For  example:  We  all  know  that  if  the 
pea  liquor  is  thrown  away  and  the  peas  cooked  in  cold  water, 
or  in  boiling  water,  that  the  flavor  of  the  peas  is  greatly  im¬ 
paired  and  much  of  the  vitamin  content  and  mineral  content  is 
lost. 

Would  it  not  be  wise,  therefore,  to  put  directions  on  the  label 
to  the  "effect  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  can  should  be 
emptied  into  a  saucepan,  quickly  heated  until  almost  all  the 
liquor  has  disappeared,  seasoned  and  served  hot? 

This  is  equally  true  of  all  canned  vegetables.  If  you  doubt 
it,  take  a  quantity  of  canned  vegetables  and  divide  the  con¬ 
tents  of  each  can  into  two  equal  parts.  One  part  of  the  can 
may  be  prepared  by  washing  the  vegetable  in  cold  water,  add¬ 
ing  water  and  cooking  until  it  is  nearly  dry.  The  other  portion 
should  be  cooked  in  the  can  liquor  until  it  is  nearly  dry.  The 
samples  should  be  cooked  an  equal  length  of  time  and  equal 
amounts  of  butter  and  other  seasonings  should  be  added  to  each. 

Ask  people  to  taste  these  and  see  which  is  better  liked.  Only 
the  person  conducting  the  test  should  know  which  part  of  the 
food  was  cooked  in  the  can  liquor  and  which  part  of  the  food 
was  drained  and  cooked  in  added  water. 

My  experience  has  always  been  that  the  vegetables  cooked 
in  the  can  liquor  were  pronounced  excellent,  and  those  cooked  in 
the  added  water  were  pronounced  very  poor  in  flavor. 

It  seems  impossible  that  women  can  be  so  uninformed  re¬ 
garding  canned  foods. 

I  never  address  an  audience  without  being  asked  if  it  is  poi¬ 
sonous  to  leave  food  in  a  can  after  the  can  is  opened.  Women 
will  often  throw  food  away  if  it  has  stood  even  ten  minutes 
in  an  opened  can. 

If  cans  present  a  spangled  appearance  on  the  inner  surface, 
women  often  think  that  the  food  is  spoiled. 

If  corn  has  any  black  specks  in  the  head  space  of  the  can, 
women  are  sure  the  com  is  spoiled.  Fortunately,  the  enamel 
lining  now  used  to  such  a  large  extent  in  com  cans  has  helped 
to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

One  woman  asked  me  last  winter  if  the  gold  lining  of  cans 
wasn’t  paint,  and,  therefore,  harmful. 

Women  need  to  be  helped  in  the  use  of  their  canned  products. 
Only  too  often  they  think  that  the  canner  has  done  the  whole 
job  for  them,  and  that  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  heat  the  food 
and  serve  it.  Sometimes  the  canner  has  done  the  whole  job, 
as  in  the  case  of  canned  fruits,  but  even  here  the  product  is 
vastly  improved  if  the  food  is  chilled  thoroughly  before  it  is 
served. 

The  canner  has  taken  out  the  hard  labor  of  preparation.  The 
product  is  ready  for  the  consumer  to  use  in  a  hundred  attrac¬ 
tive  ways.  Canned  food  offers  such  countless  variety  of  com¬ 
binations  to  the  housewife  who  has  imagination,  that  she  finds 
its  use  a  delight. 

Once  when  teaching  in  the  summer  session  of  a  mid-western 
university,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  only  canned  food 
the  students  knew  about  seemed  to  be  salmon,  and  that  their 
method  of  serving  it  was  to  open  a  can  and  put  the  salmon  on 
a  plate. 

At  once  we  planned  a  series  of  meals  where  only  canned 
foods  were  used,  and  the  class  was  much  impressed  by  the  va¬ 
riety  achieved  from  a  few  basic  products. 

Education  of  this  type  is  being  splendidly  taught  in  our 
schools  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  students  are  being  taught 
how  to  buy  canned  foods  intelligently.  The  Extension  Service 
is  helping  rural  women  in  their  problems.  One  state  last  year 
had  the  selection  and  purchasing  of  canned  food  as  a  project  in 
its  marketing  instruction. 

I  wish  that  all  women  who  buy  canned  foods  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  canning  plants,  for  then  they  would 
not  say  to  me,  “How  many  women  must  be  needed  to  shell  peas 
fast  enough  to  keep  a  factory  supplied.”  They  would  not  ask 
how  the  food  is  filled  into  the  cans,  how  it  is  cooked  and  how 
cared  for  after  the  cans  are  cooled. 

I  like  to  answer  these  questions,  because  it  shows  that  women 
are  really  interested,  but  I  wish  that  more  women  could  visit 
factories  so  that  they  might  see  for  themselves  how  clean  they 
are,  and  how  much  care  is  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the 
product.  The  manufacturer  whose  plant  is  both  sanitary  and 
sightly  has  a  great  asset  if  he  will  use  it  to  let  women  see  a 
factory  in  operation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  doing  much  for  the  Indiana 
canned  foods  industry  if  we  take  women  into  our  confidence  as 
far  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  know  quality,  and  once  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  it,  let  us  help  them  to  use  it  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

People  will  not  eat  any  product  unless  it  tastes  good,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  healthful  it  is,  and  when  we  have  taught  women  to  buy 
wisely,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  product  will  be  appetizing 
when  it  reaches  the  table,  or  we  will  have  a  lost  custoinqr,  Thut 


is  our  most  important  asset — good  will  toward  a  good  tasting 
and  good  looking  product. 

Dr.  Roscoe  Gilmore  Stott,  Lecturer  and  Writer, 
was  then  introduced  by  the  Chairman  and  selected  as 
his  subject  “Dying  on  Third.”  His  was  a  humorous 
address  in  which  he  urged  all  first  to  establish  their 
goal  but  not  to  pat  themselves  on  the  back  because  of 
the  accomplishment  towards  that  goal,  for  that  is  the 
dangerous  point,  but  to  keep  going  until  that  goal  is 
reached.  He  used  many  stories  to  illustrate  this,  in¬ 
cluding  the  story  of  a  great  baseball  player  who  was 
too  sure  of  himself  and  was  caught  napping  on  third 
base  with  only  one  hand  out. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ward,  of  the  Purdue  University  and  in 
charge  of  the  “Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club,”  told  how, 
through  the  Club’s  efforts,  the  yield  and  quality  of 
tomatoes  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  produc¬ 
tion  average  for  members  of  the  Club  for  1928  was 
4.24  tons  per  acre,  against  an  average  by  the  non-mem¬ 
bers  of  2.20  tons  per  acre. 

Three  gold  watches  were  awarded  to  the  winners 
for  the  highest  yields.  First  prize  went  to  Mr.  Asbury 
Hope,  who  averaged  13.82  tons  per  acre ;  second  prize 
to  Cecil  Smith,  who  averaged  13.70  tons  per  acre; 
third  prize  to  Harry  Warner,  averaging  12.91  tons  per 
acre.  The  Convention  listened  with  interest  to  the 
report  of  this  “Ten  Ton  Club,”  as  they  are  all  heartily 
behind  the  movement.  After  some  discussion  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

The  Annual  Dinner 

The  Machinery  and  Supply  men,  together  with 
the  Brokers,  again  played  host  to  the  Convention 
in  a  quite  elaborate  dinner,  as  the  following 
menu  shows: 

Crabmeat  Cocktail,  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup,  Olives, 
Pickles,  Roast  Beef,  Peas,  Scalloped  Corn,  Green  Bean 
Salad,  Pumpkin  Pie  and  Coffee. 

Every  item  of  the  above  menu  was  served  from 
foods  packed  in  tin  cans  or  glass  containers. 

A  splendid  entertainment  was  rendered,  the  music 
being  furnished  by  “Red  and  Her  Red  Hots,”  with 
Dennis  Gray,  singer;  Gracie  Porter,  jazz  and  blues 
singer;  lone  Booth,  soprano;  and  Ernestine  Walker, 
dancer. 

The  Hoosier  Poets  apparently  are  still  in  good  form 
and  offered  a  sample  of  their  products  in  the  following 
poem,  frequently  referred  to  during  the  Convention : 
Every  canner  has  been  heard  to  say 
As  they  come  in  our  office  from  day  to  day: 

“If  the  frost  had  held  off  for  another  week. 

We’d  soon  go  to  Florida  for  a  winter’s  retreat.” 
But  the  weather  man  played  us  an  unusual  trick 
And  we  all  had  a  jolt  as  though  hit  with  a  brick. 
Now,  going  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime. 
Take  heed  of  these  thoughts  given  in  rhyme. 

What  will  happen  in  the  year  to  come? 

Will  the  crops  be  good  and  the  market  bum? 

Will  we  lose  our  head  and  forget  the  past. 

And  think  good  prices  forever  will  last. 

Or  will  we  stop  and  listen  to  reason  . 

And  remember  the  fight  we  fought  last  season? 

It  don’t  take  long  to  ruin  a  price. 

But  it  takes  some  effort  and  good  advice 
To  hold  things  right  when  conditions  vary. 

And  meet  the  issue  and  still  be  merry. 
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But,  boys,  laying  all  jokes  aside. 

Look  to  the  future  and  let’s  not  slide. 

Let  us  all  get  together  and  work  out  a  plan 
To  keep  Indiana  products  in  constant  demand. 

During  the  Banquet  Miss  Atwater  broadcasted  over 
WFBM  the  following  interesting  talk: 

The  Indiana  Canners  Association  sends  greetings  from  its 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Claypool  to  its  members,  and  to 
everyone  in  Indiana  and  neighboring  States  who  is  listen¬ 
ing  in. 

We  are  enjoying  a  meal  composed  of  Quality  Canned  Foods 
packed  in  Indiana. 

I  am  sure  that  when  I  tell  you  what  good  things  are  being 
served  at  this  banquet  that  you  will  all  be  hungry  and  will  be 
as  sorry  as  we  are  that  you  could  not  have  been  with  us  tonight 
to  share  not  only  the  good  food,  but  the  good  fellowship  of  this 
occasion. 

For  the  first  course  of  the  dinner  we  had  crab  meat  cocktails. 
The  crab  meat  was  as  flaky  and  as  fresh  tasting  as  the  day  it 
was  put  into  a  can. 

This  was  followed  by  cream  of  tomato  soup,  made  from  those 
Indiana  tomatoes  that  have  found  such  favor  with  consumers. 

Olives  and  pickles  lent  just  the  right  touch  as  garnishes  to 
the  entire  dinner,  up  to  the  dessert  course. 

For  the  main  course  of  the  dinner,  that  most  important  course 
of  all,  perhaps,  we  found  that  the  juicy,  well-flavored  roast  beef, 
accompanied  by  delicious  canned  peas,  most  attractively  served, 
together  with  savory  escalloped  corn,  all  right  from  Indiana 
packers,  put  a  stop  most  effectively  to  that  “all-gone”  feeling 
which  most  of  us  brought  to  the  party.  Wasn’t  everything 
good!  We  all  think  so,  anyway! 

I  Right  on  top  of  this  came  bean  salad,  so  crisp  and  tempting, 
and  very  attractively  served. 

To  finish  the  feast,  came  pumpkin  pie,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  Indiana’s  sunshine  was  caught  in  the  pumpkins,  and 
that  was  why  it  was  so  good  that  everyone  looked  as  if  it  was 
the  real  “grandmother-used-to-make”  variety. 

After  all  this,  of  course,  we  had  to  have  coffee,  and  then  a 
most  pleasant  chat. 

As  a  guest  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  representing 
the  National  Canners  Association,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Indiana  Canners  on  the  success  of  this  meeting;  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Indiana  and  everyone  interested  in  canned  foods. 
One  of  the  very  high  lights  of  the  meeting  has  been  this  excel¬ 
lent  dinner  prepared  from  Indiana  Quality  Canned  Foods.  May 
I  say  to  all  canners  and  others  who  are  listening  in  that  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Indiana  packers  upon  their  products. 

Women  all  over  the  country  buy  canned  foods  in  large 
amounts,  and  everywhere  women  say  to  me:  “We  want  quality 
in  our  canned  foods.  We  would  rather  pay  a  little  more  and  get 
quality  than  to  have  quantity  for  less  money.” 

This  State  has  been  very  alert  to  the  quality  demand  of  the 
home-maker,  and  the  work  undertaken  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  in  its  tomato  grading,  has  done  much  to  promote  a  quality 
pack  in  this  important  commodity. 

The  care  exercised  in  the  cqrn,  pea,  string  bean  and  pumpkin 
products  shows  that  when  quality  is  the  objective  it  can  be  at¬ 
tached.  All  this  is  good  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

This  afternoon  at  the  meeting  I  urged  the  canners  who  were 
present  to  invite  groups  of  women  to  inspect  their  plants  when 
they  were  operating,  because  women  are  interested  in  all  of 
the  mechanics  of  production. 

The  canner’s  plant  that  is  sanitary  and  sightly,  is  a  great 
asset  in  establishing  confidence  in  his  products,  if  he  will  invite 
women  to  come  in  and  see  how  he  does  his  work. 

Women  in  going  through  a  plant  will  see  that  only  good 
products  are  canned,  that  they  are  handled  quickly  and  skill¬ 
fully,  that  canning  plants  are  clean,  and  that  nothing  but  heat 
is  used  in  making  canned  food  sterile. 

Women  are  interested  to  see  the  wheels  go  round  in  any  in¬ 
dustry,  and  they  are  particularly  concerned  with  a  food  indus¬ 
try,  because  they  wish  to  feed  their  families  only  nutritive, 
wholesome  food. 

Canned  food  is  attractive  to  women  because  it  saves  time  in 
the  preparation  of  the  family  meals,  and  if  they  are  convinced 
of  its  wholesomeness,  they  will  buy  it  more  freely. 

Never  in  the  history  of  business,  and  especially  in  the  history 
of  the  canning  industry,  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  old 
saying,  “United  we  stand;  divided  we  fall,”  was  more  com¬ 
pletely  true ;  and  we  might  add,  “Divided  we  fall  and  pull  others 
down  with  us.” 

Let  us  then  adopt  this  slogan  for  the  coming  year:  “Together 
we  stand  for  Qualitp!” 


A  novel  and  interesting  stunt  was  put  on  in  the 
shape  of  a  $600  Radio  set  as  a  door  prize.  This  set 
was  made  by  Robertson-Davis,  Chicago,  and  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  furniture,  desk  style.  The  radio  was 
won  by  I.  C.  Strohm,  President  of  the  Strohm  Ware¬ 
house  and  Cartage  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

The  following  Machinery,  Supplymen  and  Brokers 
were  contributors  to  the  entertainment  features  given 
to  the  Indiana  Canners: 

American  Can  Company,  New  York  City. 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

The  Buning  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Coddington  Brokerage  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Continental  Brokerage  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Craig  Brokerage  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Francis  Bros.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  L.  Graham,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Hadley  &  Mahoney,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Hart  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dunkirk,  Ind. 

’^he  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brockton,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

Indiana  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indiana  Fibre  Products  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 

Bert  C.  Keithly  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Link-Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lockett  &  Moore,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Lynn-Howland  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

M.  D.  McDonnell  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Michigan  Lithographing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mohr-Witte  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Nivison  Weiskopf  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Owens  Bottle  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Searle-Brooks  Brokerage  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Vonnegut  Hardware  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wabash  Fibre  Box  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

L.  E.  Walker  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  H.  Woodsman  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Worcester  Salt  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION 


The  meeting  assembled  at  9.30  in  the  Palm  Room 
and  President  Scudder  was  obliged  to  read  tele¬ 
grams  of  regret  from  President  B.  C.  Nott,  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  who  had  expected 
to  be  present  to  address  the  meeting,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so,  and  from  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  who  was  on 
the  program  for  an  address  on  “Problems  in  Distri¬ 
bution,”  but  who  also  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard, 
who  in  his  talk  said  that  the  industry  has  gotten  be- 
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Mannfactartrt  of: 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 
Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 


The  Ayars  New  Perfection 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler 

Only  filler  on  the  market  with  slowly  revolving  hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direction  from  the 
way  the  filling  pockets  revolve  insuring  an  absolute 
uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that  works  perfectly — 
Will  not  allow  any  peas  or  beans  to  go  on  floor  if 
can  should  fail  to  be  put  in  runway. 

Fills  smaller  grades  of  sweets  of  strictly  Fancy  Quality 
at  high  speed  without  any  variation  whatsoever  in 
the  fill. 


Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Trimmer  and 
Scatder 

Tomato  Corer 

Hot  water  Exhauster 

Cooker 

Rotary  Syruper 


Corn  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Angle  Hanger 


Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO. 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


i  jjh  o  d  r  a  p  h  e  d 
inted  in  colors  -  ^ 
ished  cT  embossed 


Will  solve  your  Eabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  %  «  « 


The  United  States 

55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 
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yond  the  necessity  for  quality  raw  products,  sanitary 
and  efficient  means  of  handling  them,  and  that  the 
problem  that  is  up  is  improved  merchandising  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  packs.  He  did  not  belittle  the  first 
two  considerations,  but  took  it  as  granted  that  all  men 
in  the  industry  realized  their  primary  importance,  and 
that  having  answered  those  requirements  in  every  fac¬ 
tory,  the  job  now  is  to  properly  sell  the  products. 

Dr.  Barnard  complimented  Miss  Atwater  and  the 
National  Canners  Association  on  the  splendid  work 
she  is  doing  in  putting  the  story  of  canned  foods  be¬ 
fore  the  housewives  in  an  understandable  form.  He 
said  he  thought  this  work  was  tearing  down  the  fear 
the  housewife  has  had  of  the  tin  can,  and  Miss  Atwater 
is  now  showing  them  the  true  nutritional  value  of 
canned  foods. 

Dr.  Barnard  is  justly  popular  with  the  Indiana  can¬ 
ners,  for  he  has  done  much  to  help  them  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  high  quality  products. 

The  Chairman  next  introduced  Dr.  F.  C.  Gaylord,  of 
the  Purdue  University,  to  lead  the  discussion  on  the 
question  of  U.  S.  Grading  for  Tomatoes.  He  told  of 
the  results  accomplished  this  year  in  grading  tomatoes 
on  this  U.  S.  grading  plan,  and  ejplained  that  one  ex¬ 
perienced  inspector  with  a  helper  is  now  able  to  handle 
125  loads  of  tomatoes  a  day.  As  results  of  this  year’s 
effort,  he  showed  that  597  growers  with  7,017  loads  av¬ 
eraged  47.19  per  cent  No.  I’s;  47.42  per  cent  No.  2’s, 
and  but  5.39  per  cent  culls.  Figures  for  1928,  show¬ 
ing  big  improvements  over  1927,  with  much  larger 
yields  in  I’s  and  a  decided  reduction  in  culls,  with 
practically  no  decreases  in  the  yield  per  acre.  This, 
he  said,  is  due  to  the  interest  shown  by  the  growers  in 
this  second  year,  and  they  showed  this  when  they  left 
the  green  tomatoes  on  the  vines  to  ripen  and  strove  to 
obtain  the  price  of  $18.00  per  ton  for  I’s  rather  than 
the  $10.00  per  ton  for  2’s.  The  discussion  showed  that 
all  canners  that  have  used  the  grading  system  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  it,  as  it  not  only  improves  the 
quality  in  the  can,  but  produces  an  additional  five  cases 
of  No.  3  tomatoes  per  ton  that  they  did  not  get  before. 
The  discussion  developed  that  some  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty  with  their  growers  at  the  first,  but  in  most  cases 
the  growers  soon  learned  that  it  was  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  and  now  they  are  anxious  to  grow  on  the  grad¬ 
ing  system. 

The  Secretary  next  made  his  annual  report  showing 
the  Association  in  good  financial  standing. 

The  Chair  next  called  for  the  report  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  this  was  made  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  Master  has  again  called  one  from  our  ranks — a  man 
whom  we  all  loved;  a  man  whose  untiring  efforts  for  the  indus¬ 
try  will  be  missed;  a  former  officer  of  our  Association — "W,  D. 
McAbee.  Our  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  his  family  and 
may  the  Association  reverence  his  memory  for  the  valuable 
work  done  for  the  canning  industry. 

To  our  retiring  officers — Carl  Scudder,  President,  Kenneth  N. 
Rider,  Secretary — ^we  have  nothing  but  highest  praise  for  the 
splendid  work  done. 

We  again  wish  to  assure  Purdue  University  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  great  work  they  are  doing  to  improve  methods  and 
quality,  thereby  helping  to  keep  Indiana  in  the  high  place  it 
now  occupies  as  to  its  excellency  of  canned  foods. 

To  W.  B,  Palmer,  Bert  C.  Keithly  and  P.  F.  Searle,  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  brokers,  machinery  and  supply,  Indiana  Canners 
Association  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  profit¬ 
able  entertainments  ever  had,  and  we  hereby  extend  to  them 
our  thanks  and  appreciation. 


To  the  Indiana  State  Food  and  Drug  Department  we  again 
pledge  our  hearty  co-operation,  and  thank  them  also  for  their 
help  to  keep  Indiana  Canned  Foods  high  in  quality. 

To  Miss  Ruth  Atwater  and  to  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  we  voice  our  appreciation  for  their  help  and  interest  in 
our  welfare,  always  knowing  we  have  only  to  ask  to  receive. 

'The  Election 

The  Nominating  Committee  appointed  the  following 
Directors: 

Claud  E.  Gregg  C.  E.  Hayes 

H.  E.  Rathfon  A.  O.  Shaefer 

W.  E.  Everett  Paul  H.  Wolf 

Carl  Scudder  Charles  Ruschaupt 

The  Directors  then  unanimously  agreed  upon  the 
following  officers : 

President— C.  E.  Hayes. 

Vice-President — A.  O.  Shaefer. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Kenneth  N.  Rider. 

A  Legislative  Committee  was  appointed  to  handle 
affairs  affecting  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  with 
Mr.  I.  C.  Morgan,  Chairman;  Mr.  Charles  Ruschaupt 
and  Claud  E.  Gregg  as  members. 

With  this  the  Convention  adjourned. 

NEW  SEASON  TIN  PLATE  PRICES 

The  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 
names  its  tin  plate  price  for  the  new  periods  at 
$5.35,  or  10c  advance^over  the  price  for  a  year 
past,  and  leaves  the  cash  discount  2  per  cent.  Until  re¬ 
cently  it  had  been  considered  probable  that  the  $5.25 
price  would  be  continued  and  the  cash  discount  reduced 
to  y2  per  cent,  but  the  can  makers  objected  strenuously 
to  the  change  in  cash  discount,  as  they  could  not  pass 
it  along  to  their  customers.  The  10c  advance  with  no 
change  in  cash  discount  makes  almost  the  same  thing 
as  continuing  the  old  price  with  a  reduction  in  the  dis¬ 
count. 

The  tin-plate  advance  is  considered  in  line  with  the 
stiffening  in  the  steel  market  generally.  Tin  mill  black 
sheets  are  advanced  $2  a  ton  to  3c  base  for  28  gauge. 
The  advances  on  tin  plate  and  on  tin  mill  black  become 
effective  on  deliveries  after  December  31.  The  order 
book  opening  today  covers  first  quarter  in  tin  mill  black 
and  in  tin  plate,  the  first  quarter  with  jobbers  and  the 
first  half  with  manufacturing  consumers. 

The  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company  today 
also  opened  order  books  for  sheets  for  first  quarter  de¬ 
livery  with  advances  of  $2  a  ton  all  along  the  line,  mak¬ 
ing  blue  annealed  sheets  2.10c;  black  sheets,  2.85c;  gal¬ 
vanized  sheets,  3.60c  and  automobile  sheets  4.10c. 

This  advance  is  in  line  with  advances  announced  by 
various  independent  sheet  makers  in  the  last  few  days, 
and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  producers  will  formally 
adopt  the  advance.  Mills  will  continue  selling  at  cur¬ 
rent  prices  for  such  deliveries  as  they  can  complete  this 
year.  The  only  doubt  being  as  to  whether  any  mills 
will  oversell,  whereby  some  deliveries  at  current  prices 
would  extend  into  next  year. 

The  price  on  long  ternes  remains  at  a  4.00c,  this 
being  on  24  gauge. 

—Sine*  1913—  Reference;  Nelkmal  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  SL  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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YOUR 


FOR 


QUAUTY 

Oar  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 


Have  A  Clean  Sani¬ 
tary  Plant. 

The  Indiana  Slush  Pump 
will  dispose  of  all  your 
waste  and  sewage.  In¬ 
vestigate  it*s  properties. 


Kook-More  Koils 
Cooper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 
Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 
Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 


SLUSH  PUMP 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Indiana  Grading  Tables 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  Wilters 

Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 
Steam  Traps 
Steel  Stools 


Well!  When  It 
Comes  To  Shaking 
Corn  The 
Indiana  Corn 
Shaker — 


Does  that  to  perfection 
and  it  won* t  harm  a  label. 
Take  it  right  to  the  rick 
or  pile.  IPs  mobile. 


CORN  SHAKER 


Use  ”CLEVO**  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  resisting. 


22'  THECANNI 

A  NEW  AUTOMATIC  CORN  SILKER 


Anew  com  sUker  of  much  promise  has  recently 
been  brought  out  by  the  Berlin-Chapman  Co., 
“  who  say  of  it : 

“The  Berlin-Chapman  Company  have  seen  the  need 
for  a  number  of  years  for  an  Automatic  (Self-Clean- 
ing)  Corn  Silker  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  out  more 
silk  than  there  is  at  present  being  taken  out.  In  devel¬ 
oping  this  machine  they  have  kept  the  one  idea  in  mind, 
that  when  the  corn  silk  is  removed  from  the  machine, 
or  cleaned,  this  should  be  done  at  some  point  on  the 
machine  at  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  corn 
silk  to  fall  back  into  the  good  corn.  The  Berlin-Chap¬ 
man  Company  have  accomplished  this  by  a  very  simple 
mechanism  which  we  will  now  describe.  This  new  corn 
silker  has  the  usual  drums  for  removing  large  husks 
and  corn  cobs.  After  the  corn  passes  through  these 


drums  it  fall  through  a  series  of  radial  wires  which  are 
mounted  on  a  revolving  drum,  the  axis  of  this  drum 
being  vertical.  As  the  drum  revolves  the  wires  are 
brought  under  the  hopper  and  the  corn  passes  through 
them.  The  further  movement  of  the  drum  takes  the 
wires  out  of  the  path  of  the  corn  until  it  passes  into  the 
cleaning  side  of  the  machine.  When  the  wires  get  to 
the  cleaning  side  of  the  machine  they  are  thoroughly 
washed  by  a  water  spray. 

“This  water  spray  is  applied  to  the  wires  steadily, 
but  the  wires  are  brought  into  the  water  spray  and  held 
stationary  for  a  short  period  of  time,  until  thoroughly 
cleaned.  This  intermittent  motion  is  accomplished  by 
a  ratchet  wheel  on  the  vertical  shaft  which  holds  the 
revolving  wires  and  drum.  There  are  two  discharge 
hoppers  on  this  washer,  one  taking  off  dirty  corn  silk 
and  cobs,  the  other  taking  off  the  clean  corn,  and  as 
the  washing  of  the  silking  wires  is  done  at  a  position 
which  is  very  far  removed  from  the  corn  silking  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  corn  silk  and  husks  to  drop  back 
into  the  corn.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this  corn 
silker  is  the  fact  that  after  a  day’s  run  it  takes  about 
one-fifth  of  the  time  to  clean  than  the  older  types  of 
corn  silkers  required.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  corn 
is  never  allowed  to  stay  on  the  wires  any  longer  than 
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about  two  minutes,  and  during  this  time  it  never  be¬ 
comes  hard  or  pasty  and  the  entire  set  of  wires  is  peri¬ 
odically  cleaned  at  intervals  of  about  two  minutes. 

“If  the  customer  so  desires  the  Berlin-Chapman 
Company  will  furnish  these  machines  with  the  lower 
revolving  drum  and  silking  wires  only,  and  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  machine  may  be  used  as  a  resilker. 
Due  to  the  large  number  of  wires  used,  this  machine 
has  about  double  the  silking  efficiency  of  the  ordinary 
silker  now  in  use. 

“A  full-size  machine  was  tried  out  last  year  in  a  corn 
plant,  and  the  results  were  far  above  expectations,  giv¬ 
ing  a  corn  very  free  of  silk.  The  experimental  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Berlin-Chapman  Company  reported  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  new  machines  they  have  gotten 
out  in  years  where  the  principle  was  so  sound  that 
there  was  no  need  to  change  any  of  the  primary  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  final  re-design.” 

MANY  PECTIN  PREPARATIONS  MISBRANDED 


Manufacturers  and  dealers  of  flavored  pec¬ 
tin  products  have  been  advised  how  to  label  their 
products  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  a  recent  notice  by 
W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of  Regulatory  Work  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  text 
of  the  notice  follows : 

“A  nation-wide  survey  of  preparations  consisting  of 
pectin,  either  in  dry  or  liquid  form,  flavored  with  true 
fruit  or  artificial  flavors,  with  or  without  artificial 
color,  shows  that  many  of  these  articles  are  misbranded 
in  violation  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  De¬ 
signs  of  fruit,  names  of  fruits,  and  statements  regard¬ 
ing  fruit  or  fruit  juice  lead  purchasers  to  believe  that 
the  articles  are  real  fruit  products,  whereas  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  cases  they  contain  no  fruit  juice,  but  are 
merely  fruit  flavored  or  artificially  flavored  and  artifi¬ 
cially  colored.  No  objection  is  made  to  these  products 
because  they  contain  true  fruit  flavor  or  imitation  fruit 
flavor  in  place  of  fruit  or  fruit  juice,  but  the  law  re¬ 
quires  that  they,  in  common  with  other  food  products, 
shall  bear  no  false  or  misleading  statements  or  designs. 

“These  products  will  not  make  jelly,  as  alleged  in 
many  instances.  Jelly  is  recognized  and  defined  as  a 
product  made  from  fruit  juice  and  sugar  only.  Expres¬ 
sions  such  as  ‘Jelly  Powder,’  ‘Makes  Delicious  Home 
Made  Jelly,’  ‘No  Fruit  Juice  Required,’  or  other  expres¬ 
sions  which  lead  the  purchaser  to  believe  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  will  mak^  fruit  jelly  or  contains  fruit  juice  are 
considered  misleading.  Additional  sugar  is  always  re¬ 
quired  in  the  making  of  the  finished  product ;  therefore, 
the  explanatory  statement,  ‘To  use  with  sugar  foi‘ 
making  imitation  jelly,’  should  be  made  on  the  label. 
The  word  ‘jelly,’  when  used  as  the  name  of  the  finished 
product,  should  always  be  preceded  by  the  adjective 
‘Imitation’  wherever  it  occurs  on  the  labels  or  circulars 
accompanying  the  products.  When  acid  is  added  to 
these  articles  which  contain  fruit  or  imitation  fruit 
flavor,  the  added  acid  should  be  plainly  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  declared  on  the  label  in  close  conjunction  with  the 
name.  Artificial  color,  if  present,  should  also  be  de¬ 
clared.  If  the  products  are  labeled  as  containing  fruit 
flavors,  the  flavors  present  should  be  derived  wholly 
and  without  material  chemical  change  from  the  fruits 
named  in  the  labeling  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them 
should  be  used  so  that  the  flavor  named  can  be  readily 
identified  in  the  finished  product.  The  flavor  should  be 
mentioned  in  a  specific  way  as  ‘Strawberry  Flavor,’ 
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NEW  QUALITY  GRADER 


Quality  Pea  Grader 


DeRLIN  chapman  quality  pea  separator  is  not  a  new  idea  with  us,  it  is 

^  an  old  idea  perfected.  About  eight  years  ago  we  did  some  experimental  work  with 
quality  pea  separation.  After  that  we  built  a  quality  pea  separator  which  is  shown 
in  one  of  our  earlier  catalogs.  The  Quality  Pea  Separator  which  we  are  showing  in  this 
advertisement  is  a  development  of  our  first  ideas.  It  is  based  on  the  separation  of  peas 
by  currents  of  liquid. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  canners  look  at  the  pea  separation  in  this  machine.  We  have 
asked  these  same  canners  to  bring  their  canned  peas  with  them  that  they  wanted  se¬ 
parated,  and  they  have  invariably  stated,  after  the  test,  that  their  peas  are  separated 
perfectly. 

Now  just  think  what  this  means  to  you,  Mr,  Canner.  It  means  you  can  take  off-color¬ 
ed  peas  that  would  be  only  extra  standards  and  turn  90%  of  them  into  fancies,  the 
other  10%  going  into  standards  or  extra  standards,  or  you  may  save  some  of  your  extra 
standards,  which  would  only  grade  out  standards. 

Now  other  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  do  this  as  we  attempted  to  do  it  in  the 
early  days,  with  a  large  amount  of  movable  mechanism.  But  we  have  perfected  a  ma¬ 
chine,  the  cut  of  which  is  shown  above,  that  does  not  have  a  single  moving  part  in  the 
machine,  the  only  things  that  move  in  this  machine  are  peas  and  brine.  The  peas  are 
separated  positively,  they  are  taken  out  positively,  and  after  putting  in  the  brine  are 
spray—  washed  so  that  you  can  hardly  tell  they  have  been  in  brine. 

This  is  accomplished  by  a  very  simple  principle  of  a  fast  moving  body  of  brine  on  top, 
to  take  the  floaters  out,  a  fast  moving  body  of  brine  on  the  bottom,  to  take  the  sinkers 
out,  and  a  slow  moving  vertically,  practically  static,  body  of  brine  between  these  two 
currents  in  which  the  peas  are  placed  for  separation. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


BEWLIMri 

canning\# 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orACompiete  Canning  Piant 
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and  not  merely  ‘Strawberry.’  If  imitation  fruit  flavors 
are  employed  in  any  proportion  whatsoever,  the  flavor 
should  not  be  designated  as  fruit  flavor  without  suit¬ 
able  modification.  It  is  usually  necessary  in  suph  in¬ 
stances  to  designate  the  flavor  as  imitation,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  ‘Imitation  Strawberry  Flavor,’  all  words  being 
displayed  with  the  same  prominence.  These  products, 
in  common  with  other  food  in  package  form,  should  be 
labeled  with  a  plain  and  conspicuous  statement  of 
quantity  of  contents  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Regu¬ 
lation  26  in  Service  and  Regulatory  Amendments,  F. 
D.  I.  The  labels  of  these  products  should  be  free  from 
any  other  statements  not  specifically  referred  to  above, 
which  may  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular.” 

ONE  IDEA  FOR  FARM  RELIEF 


TE  take  this  from  the  United  States  Daily : 

The  problem  of  surplus  of  farm  prducts  is 
being  solved  by  preserving  them  for  future  use, 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
stated  before  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  November 
21.  The  summary  of  the  address  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  follows  in  full  text: 

The  problem  of  farm  surplus  is  now  being  attacked 
by  researchers  in  three  ways,  listed  by  Dr.  Knight  as 
follows : 

First,  by  preserving  the  surplus  products  of  the 
farms  for  future  use ;  second,  by  converting  the  product 
in  such  manner  that  it  may  be  taken  out  of  its  field  of 
unsuccessful  competition  and  thrown  into  another  field, 
and  third,  through  manufacturing  farm  products  by 
such  processes  as  will  convert  them  to  other  uses  than 
food. 

Many  Making  Contributions.  Chemists,  plant  breed¬ 
ers,  economists,  engineers,  and  soil  scientists,  said  Dr. 
Knight,  are  all  making  contributions  toward  widening 
the  markets  for  agricultural  products  by  such  research¬ 
ers  as  have  caused  the  growing  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  uses  and  wider  markets  for  farm  wastes 
and  farm  residues. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  increasingly  successful  con¬ 
version  of  the  residues  and  surplus  of  the  corn  crop 
into  such  products  as  starch,  glucose,  ethyl  alcohol, 
butyl  alcohol  and  acetone  marks  a  field  in  which  such 
articles  find  ever-widening  markets  which  do  not  com¬ 
pete  with  corn  itself.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  cane 
bagasse  into  fiber  board  affords  another  example  of 
successful  conversion  of  farm  wastes  into  commercial 
products  on  a  large  scale. 

So  important  have  the  potential  uses  of  these  farm 
wastes  become,  said  Dr.  Knight,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  has  made  a  careful  accounting  of 
our  national  supply,  which  shows  there  is  an  annual 
production  in  the  United  States  of  about  10,000,000 
tons  of  cornstalks,  115,000,000  tons  of  cereal  straws, 
20,000,000  tons  of  corn  cobs,  3,000,000  tons  of  oat  hulls, 
18,000,000  tons  of  cotton  stalks,  1,800,000  tons  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  hulls,  2,200,000  tons  of  flax  straw,  70,000  tons 
of  peanut  hulls,  and  500,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  bagasse, 
making  a  grand  total  of  260,50,000  tons  of  fagricultu- 
ral  wastes  and  residues  for  which  little  use  has  been 
found. 

Obstacles  Being  Overcome.  “This  great  annual  store 
of  material,”  he  said,  “challenges  the  best  talent  of  the 
country  to  perfect  its  utilization,  and  therein  lies  the 
one  important  means  for  the  solution  of  the  so-called 


farm  problem,”  he  declared.  “On  the  other  hand,  in 
helping  one  class  of  farmers  to  use  their  products  an¬ 
other  line  of  farm  products  may  be  seriously  disturbed, 
as  evidenced  by  the  present  influence  which  cottonseed 
oil  exerts  on  the  market  for  other  fats  and  oils,  the  dis¬ 
aster  which  befell  the  growers  of  madder  when  alizarin 
was  discovered,  and  the  virtual  collapse  of  the  indigo 
industry,  which  followed  the  introduction  of  synthetic 
dyes.” 

In  spite  of  the  economic  obstacles  which  hitherto 
have  retarded  large-scale  manufacture  of  farm  by¬ 
products,  Dr.  Knight  predicted  that  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  success  of  this  new  type  of  manufacturing 
and  the  use  of  increasingly  large  quantities  of  farm- 
waste  materials  will  bring  about  improvement  in  the 
balance  between  farm  and  factory,  and  will  mean  a 
healthier  economic  condition  for  the  American  farmer. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TO  HOLD  GOOD  MEETING 


The  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  will  meet 
at  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa.,  on  December  11, 
at  2  P.  M.  It  is  expected  the  business  meeting 
will  be  over  by  5  P.  M.  President  Summers  asks  par¬ 
ticularly  that  all  members  and  the  canners  from  near¬ 
by  territories  be  in  their  seats  by  opening  time,  as  there 
are  many  important  matters  to  be  considered.  In  writ¬ 
ing  us  the  President  says:  . 

“We  hope  every  Pennsylvania  canner,  also  those 
canners  just  over  the  line  in  Maryland,  will  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting,  as  it  will  certainly  interest 
them.  We  would  welcome  canners  from  other 
sections.  We  hope  that  our  friends  among  the 
brokers  and  machinery  and  supply  men  will  also 
attend  our  meeting.” 

And  then  continues: 

“Our  business  meeting  should  be  over  by  5  P.  M. 
We  will  try  and  make  this  meeting  especially  in¬ 
teresting.  At  the  close  of  our  business  meeting 
we  will  adjourn  until  6  P.  M.,  and  then  gather  to 
enjoy  a  good  supper  with  some  entertainment,  and 
with  one  speaker  who  will  talk  on  a  subject  that 
will  be  interesting  to  every  member. 

“Each  membership  in  this  association  entitles  a 
member  to  two  tickets  for  supper.  Additional 
tickets  at  $1.25  each  will  be  supplied  by  our  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer.  We  hope  to  make  our  meeting 
on  December  11th  the  best  meeting  we  have  ever 
had.  We  can  accommodate  200,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  that  many  there.” 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edttton  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 
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H/MBODIES  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. _ 

For  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks.  .  . 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Jeffrey-Wescott  Tomato  Peeling  Table 
1  Monitor  String  Bean  Cutter 
1  Kern  Finisher 
1  Zastrow  Hoist 

Address  Box  A- 1620  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — At  Public  Auction  Thursday,  December 
6th  at  2:30  P.  M.  at  Camden,  Oneida  Co.,  New  York, 
Factory  and  all  equipment  of  the  late  L.  P.  Haviland. 
For  particulars  write 

Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer,  366  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City  or  A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Peanuts 


FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers  and 
roast  them  yourself.  10  lbs  $1.50;  25  lbs  $3.00;  100 
lbs  $10.00;  500  lbs  $40.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Re¬ 
ference  this  paper. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


Wanted — Miscellaneous 


We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  ef  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  on  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED — To  buy  one  double  Morral  Corn  Husker  in 
good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1623  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  Chisholm- Scott  Pea  Viner,  advise 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price. 

Address  Box  A-1625  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Henry  County,  Ill.  8i  acres  of  land;  2  large 
warehouses;  3  story  factory;  good  farming  district;  a 
real  opportunity. 

Address  Box  A-1616  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  Sx\LE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  IJ  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  Food  Chemist.  Well  established,  progressive  Eastern 
Canning  company  needs  a  Food  Chemist  who  has  had  experience 
on  Jams,  Ketchup  and  condiments.  We  can  offer  a  real  pro¬ 
position  to  a  chemist  who  is  ambitious,  energetic,  industrious  and 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  factory  control  of  quality. 

Address  Box  B-1615  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Position  by  young  man  with  practical  experience  in  the 
canning  of  Grape  Fruit.  Can  also  install  complete  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1622  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rearranging,  installing  and  operating  machinery  in  Corn  canning 
plants.  Can  save  salary  in  increase  number  of  cans  per  ton  of 
Corn  delivered  Available  November  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1610  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  Superin tend^'nt  Processor,  in  canning  factory. 
Can  build  new  plant,  install  machinery  or  reconstruct  an  old 
plant,  can  do  anything  about  a  canning  factory.  Good  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-1612  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  by  experienced  salesman  or  specialty  man, 
for  Broker  or  Canning  House.  Preferably  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  References  furnished. 

Address  Box  B-1614  care  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  now  managing  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  cannery  would  like  to  make  change  on  January  1st. 
Any  responsible  position  considered.  In  present  position  9  years, 
satisfactory  reason  for  making  change. 

Address  Box  B-1621  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  with  reliable  concern  as  manager  or  superint¬ 
endent.  Fruit  or  vegetable  cannery.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  past  nine  years  as  manager.  Can  make  change 
January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1624  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Try  The  New  Improved  CUTLER  Can  Opener 

^  Built  To  Last  For  Years 

/  Opens  every  size  can  from 

/  ^  sardine  to  a  No.  10  easily 

/  neatly.  Invaluable 

/  testing  pack  and  samp- 

/  If  \  neatly  opened 

\  lySS^T  can  with  no  sharp  edges,  makes 
a  favorable  impression  on  buyers. 
Extremely  simple  and  easy  to 
L*ei^  ,  work.  Very  rugged  constructi- 
on.  Made  of  pack-hardened  tool 
j  II  steel.  Bronze  bushings.  All  parts  white 
nickeled  exc  apt  aluminum  frame.  Cannot 
rust.  Price  ^.50.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Monty  back  rirorontea. 

CUYLER-MFNKE  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

^  SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


Servins  the  Industry  Since  1907 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  8c  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


**Leave  The  Lower 
Half  Ofr 

Some  one  told  the 
Irishman  that  the 
lower  half  of  his  rad- 
iator  was  contin¬ 
ually  freezing  in  winter. 

“Whjj  not  leave  the  lower  half  off?” 
asked  the  Irishman. 

In  packing  canned  foods  why  not  leave 
out  the  lower  quality  ?  Pack  quality  and 
leave  the  poor  stuff  in  the  field. 

Why  put  questionable  quality  in  the  can 
when  you  know  that  it  will  turn  up  at  an 
inopportune  time,  ruin  your  reputation 
and  break  the  market? 

Wc  agree  with  the  Irishman.  “Why  not 
leave  the  lower  half  off?” 

A-B  equipment  will  be  a  big  factor  in 
canning  Quality  Foods  this  season.  A-B 
Cookers  and  Coolers  improve  quality. 
Leave  the  questionable  quality  in  the 
field. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MEG.  CO. 

Canning  Machinery  Division  of  the  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 
San  Jose,tCalifomia  Lansing,  Michigan 

Third  &  Dillion  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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MADE  By 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Eliminate  causes 
of  lilatsWdlsours'' 
^’insure  sanitaiy 
cleanliness — 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  BALTO.,  MD. 

Manufactttren 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Write  For  Late  Catalog 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Can  prices 


1928  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
erf  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2H  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size  .  i  t  .  .  62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINERS  OS  TIN  SLATE  •  SLACK  IKON  >  CALVANIZCD  IKON  •  lieaC 
METAL  SIGNS  ANO"T^^^^y*^ISSlAY  flXTUKIS 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled  Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 

Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft  Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other  5  tiers.  Als  Special  Sizes 

fil  7AQ  . 


Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 
For  Rusty  and  Dirty  Cans 

Write  For  Special  Circular 


Steam  Boxes 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

PricM  iriven  represent  the  Un6e$t  fiipire  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltiinor«  Sevres  sorresUd  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Memsn  A  Co.  'Howard  K  Jones  A  Co. 

New  York  prises  eorreetod  by  ear  Special  Correspondent,  fin  eolamn  beaded  **N.  Y.”  Indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^.. 

Peeled,  No.  2V^ . . 

Large,  No.  2V4— — ~ .~......™. 

Peeled,  No.  2% - 

Madinm,  No. 

SmaU,  No.  2% - 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2^4...... - - 

Medium,  No.  2% — - - ......... 

Small.  No.  2% . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.. 
Small,  No.  1  sq.......».......~...~..... 

Green,  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq......... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Balto. 


8.40 

2.80 


N.Y. 

tS.65 

t8.66 

tt.SO 

t8.66 


tS.60 

+8.60 

tS.60 

+8.60 

+8.00 

+8.60 

+8.00 


BAKED  BEANS2 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  .  1.00 

No.  8  -  — ••• 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 86 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  3  .  1-60 

No.  10  .  6.B0 

BEANS2 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2..  1.26 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.50 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No  10............  7.00 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2...' . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.25 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.76 

No.  10  .  10.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.45 

No.  10  .  8.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.20 

No.  10  .  7.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETS2 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

15—20,  No.  2 .  1.36 

15—20,  No.  3 .  1.65 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.76 

Whole,  No.  10 .  4.76 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS2 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00 

CORN8 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . ....... 

F.  O.  B.  Co . —  . — 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.55 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

HOIONY# 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 . .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  8.00 


.85 

1.06 


1.70 

6.26 


1.36 

6.76 


1.06 

Out 

2.40 

1.'76 

i'.'se 

1.20 

6.60 


1.90 

1.60 


6.80 

5.26 

1.80 

6.26 
1.80 
6.26 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.65 

1.60 

1.80 


1.10 


1.15 

3.60 


1.15 

6.60 


1.40 


PEAS! 

No.  1  Sieve,  Na  2 _ 

F,  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

P.  O.  B.  Co_ 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 
E  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pols,  No.  1 _ ...... _ 

PUMPKIN! — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 

Squash,  No.  8 . 


1.80 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

1.06 

1.00 

.96 

6.26 

6.15 

.80 

.96 


1.66 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— CentiBaod 


Balto. 

N.  Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

1.86 

No.  3  . 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.00 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2V.  . 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  3  . 

1.40 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

4.45 

4.90 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn, 

Green 

Limas 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

Standard  Green  Corn, 

Dried 

Limas 

1.25 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.60 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O. 

B.  Co. 

.80 

.86 

No.  2%  . 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES! 


1.16 

3.60 


1.30 

4.00 


P.  O.  B.  Co . 

...  .72% 

No.  2  . 

...  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

...  1.10 

No.  3  . 

...  1.66 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

...  1.60 

No.  10  . 

...  5.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

...  5.00 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

.66 

.70 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

...  .65 

.70 

No.  2  . 

...  .96 

1.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

...  .96 

1.05 

No.  2^  _ _ _ 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

....  1.36 

No.  3  . 

...  1.42% 

1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

...  1.46 

No.  10  . 

....  4.76 

6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

....  4.60 

6.00 

TOMATO  PUREE! 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

. 66 

.66 

.  4.00 

4.00 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . . 

. 66 

.60 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

.  3.76 

8.40 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . .  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.46 

Maryland,  No.  _.™. 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.76 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^.. 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


Choice,  No.  2U . . . .  2.86 

Fancy,  No.  2)^ .  ... 

BLACKBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2... 

No.  8  .... 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved^........--.. 

No.  2,  in  Syrup................ 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 


1.86 

6.26 


No.  10 
CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2..... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10., 


1.40 

1.76 


18.00 


4.75 


2.80 

2.76 

8.00 


6.50 

1.76 

1.76 


2.26 

10.76 


1.60 

1.86 


California  Standard  2%8 . 

. 

1.26 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

6.60 

1.90 

2.10 

1.05 

6.60 

6.40 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 
Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C_ _  _ 

.90 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 

1.20 

.90 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . „ 

1.40 

146 

1.80 

No.  8  _ _ _ _ _ 

Extra  Standard  VHiite.  No.  8 
Seconds.  White,  No.  8 _ 

1.26 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  8.~.  ..... 

1.40 

4.60 

Yellow,  No.  8 .  . . . 

1.30 

Extra  Standard  Yellow.  No.  8......._ 

1.80 

14.00 

2.76 

8.00 

8.20 

1.20 

6.60 


1.76 

2.10 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 

LM 

1.46 

1.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— CoBtimud 
BaRo. 

Seconds,  Yellow.  No.  8~.~. _ _  146 

Selected  YcUow,  No.  8 _ LT6 

Pies,  Unpelled,  No.  « . 

Peeled.  No.  8 _ _ 

Unpeeled,  No.  10..... .  8.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.16 

„No.  3  . 1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water  -  __ 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . .  ...... 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts.  Standard,  2^  ....... 

Choice  . 

Fancy  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 _  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2........  _.... 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2~ _  ... _ 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2^ _  2.66 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . .  . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2.. _ _ _ ...... 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 _ _  _ 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . ....... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  !«... _ _ 

Preserved,  No.  « — . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2... 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10, 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


N.Y. 

1.46 

140 


6.00 


2.60 

8.26 

8.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.40 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.50 

10.00 


2.00 

..... 

1.10 

8.10 

1.16 

1.80 

2.20 

2.60 

7.60 

4.26 

3.60 

14.76 

12.75 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . . . 

15  oz.  . . 

17  oz . . . 

18  oz.  . 

19  oz . . . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  l-lb.  eases,  4  deB............_....__ 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz.....„..,.„.....„.......... 

^•Ib.  cases,  4  dos™.........™........„... 

OYSTERS* 


1.10  1.10 

-  1.46 

1.66  1.50 

1.60  1.65 


Standards,  4  os. . , . . . 

1.8ft 

6  oa. 

- 1.4B 

.  2.70 

10  oz.  ...  .  .  . 

. .  2  OA 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

FUt,  No.  % . . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  m.  1 . . . . . 

Flat,  No.  !.«. 

Flat,  No. 


4.20 

2.26 

1.M 

1.66 

2.80 

8.10 

2.60 

2.76 


Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  . 

1.85 

1.82% 

4.86 

2.86 
1.70 

2.60 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Medium  Red,  Tall _ _ _ 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.86 

1.80 

1.90 

+8.76 

+4.60 

SARDINES  (Domeatlc),  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

Out 

t8.76 

t4.7B 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyleea  .....  .„ 

ft.66 

California,  %,  per  ease...  .  „ 

+18.00 

+4.60 

Ov*l.  Tie.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH  (Califemto),  per  ease 

White.  Us  . 

7.00 

12.76 

86.00 

7.00 

18.60 

6.76 

11.60 

6.76 

12.76 

White,  %8  . . 

■V^ite,  la  . . . . . . . . 

Blue  Pin.  %a . 

14.00 

■ 

Striped,  %8  . 

Striped,  l8  . . . 

Yellow,  %8  . 

Yellow,  la  . 

— 

I 
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‘B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans' 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH,  N.  Y. 


110  EAST  42nd.  Street,  New  York  City 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans' 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Make  Arrangements^o  Report  Stocks  on  Hand  Prompt¬ 
ly,  and  Let  Everyone  Comply — Market  Very  Quiet 
but  Prices  Firm — A  Brief  Word  About  Some  of  the 
Items. 

EPORT  STOCKS— While  the  market  is  lagging 
because  of  the  approaching  inventory  taking 
time,  and  because  as  good  business  men  you  are 
now  counting  up  your  year’s  work  and  taking  inven¬ 
tory,  go  one  step  further  and  report  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  on  the  blanks  which  will  shortly  be  furnished 
you,  the  exact  amount  of  stocks  on  hand  as  of  January 
1st,  1929. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  industry  has  a  chance 
to  report  absolute  conditions,  and  it  will  be  little  short 
of  a  crime  if  they  miss  the  opportunity. 

You  know  last  year  the  Government  started  to  com¬ 
pile  the  statistics  of  canned  foods  holdings  in  canners’ 
and  wholesalers’  hands.  They  got  out  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  report  as  of  January  1st,  but  both  the  canners 
and  the  distributors  were  slow  or  backward  about  re¬ 
porting.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Figures  of  this  sort 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry, 
and  every  thinking  man  knows  that  they  are  needed ; 
but  there  are  too  many  who  are  blindly  and  stubbornly 
set  against  statistics  of  every  kind.  They  have  been 
told  repeatedly  that  the  figures  they  give  will  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  and  under  no  circumstances  disclosed  to 
anyone,  and  that  is  the  truth.  So  strong  is  that  law 
that  if  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  went  down 
into  any  one  of  his  departments  and  asked  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  figures  of  any  firm,  he  would  be  dismissed  in- 
stanter.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  a  report  is  received  its 
figures  are  added  to  the  totals,  where  they  belong,  and 
the  report  is  then  burned,  so  that  there  will  be  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  its  getting  astray.  That  is  how  careful  the 
Government  is  in  these  matters,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  leak  in  that  Bureau,  and  there  will  be  none. 

But  this  year  the  canners,  and  undoubtedly  the  dis¬ 
tributors  also,  have  no  cause  to  fear  any  report  of  their 
holdings,  even  if  seen.  Stocks  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
there  are  no  secrets  to  uncover.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  excuse  for  anyone  withholding  his  figures,  and  it  is 


to  be  hoped  that  everyone  will  produce  them  as  soon  as 
asked.  That  will  be  very  shortly  now. 

And  see  what  it  will  mean.  The  statistics  of  the 
pack  have  been  compiled,  or  will  be  compiled.  A  re¬ 
port  of  what  the  canners  yet  have  on  hand  will  show 
how  much  has  been  distributed.  A  compilation  of  the 
stocks  now  held  by  the  distributors  will  show  how 
much  has  passed  out  of  their  hands,  and  in  this  way  it 
will  be  possible  to  determine  just  what  the  popular 
consumption  of  the  goods  is,  and  every  canner  will  be 
prepared  to  start  the  new  year’s  packing  with  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  will  be  no  longer  groping  in  the  dark.  It 
ought  to  make  the  business  definite  instead  of  the 
gamble  about  which  you  have  so  often  heard.  And 
that  ought  to  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for  by  every  canner  in  the  business,  and  by  every  dis¬ 
tributor.  And  once  we  have  reached  this  certain  basis 
it  will  be  easy,  in  the  years  to  come,  to  make  the  reck¬ 
oning.  Then,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  supply  is  over, 
the  packs  may  be  reduced  intelligently  and  not  by  mere 
guess  work ;  or  if  the  supply  be  short,  the  canner  may 
prepare  with  confidence  to  increase  his  packs  within 
the  scope  needed.  Here  is  a  chance  to  make  the  thing 
definite,  and  surely  we  do  not  want  to  go  on  forever 
guessing  this  thing.  But  if  the  canners  and  the  dis¬ 
tributors  do  not  show  a  better  spirit  of  co-operation 
with  the  Government,  the  Government  will  stop  its 
efforts  entirely.  It  has  about  1,000  other  industries 
eager  and  begging  for  this  service,  and  if  the  canners 
and  the  distributors  do  not  appreciate  this  thoroughly 
reliable,  absolutely  dependable  service,  and  which 
costs  them  nothing,  there  are  many  others  who  do 
want  it.  So  get  in  line  this  year  and  show  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  you  want  it,  and  that  you  can  comply  as 
wholeheartedly  as  any  other  industry  in  the  land.  The 
blanks  will  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  January.  Be 
ready  with  the  figures  to  fill  them  out,  and  then  return 
them  in  record  time. 

HE  MARKET — ^There  is  little  or  nothing  doing  in 
the  canned  foods  market.  And  for  the  reason 
above  referred  to,  the  buyers  are  waiting  until 
after  inventory  time.  There  is  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  buyers;  they 
would  like  to  buy  now  before  the  price  advance,  but 
they  can’t.  There  is  hardly  an  item  in  the  whole  list 
that  does  not  promise  to  be  considerably  higher  as  soon 
as  buying  resumes,  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Though 
it  is  our  guess  that  a  whole  lot  of  these  good  orders 
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will  try  to  find  placement  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  delivery  just  after  January  1st.  Stocks  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  light  in  distributors’  hands,  and  from  every¬ 
where  come  reports  that  consumption  is  very  heavy 
und  very  steady. 

Lima  beans  are  gradually  picking  up  in  price,  as  has 
been  expected  for  a  long  while.  They  are  due  for  a 
considerable  advance. 

Beets  have  bobbed  back  into  quotation  this  week, 
after  being  stricken  out  last  week.  Each  time  they 
move  just  a  little  bit  higher. 

The  better  grades  of  canned  corn  have  advanced  fur¬ 
ther  this  week,  while  the  standard  and  extra  standard 
grades  have  declined  slightly.  It  was  said  some  of  the 
holders,  wishing  to  clean  out  the  small  amounts  re¬ 
maining,  had  cut  prices  slightly,  and  that  is  about  it. 
This  condition  was  in  the  West  rather  than  in  this 
market,  but  the  infiuence  is  felt. 

Mixed  vegetables  are  quoted  just  a  shade  easier  this 
week,  and  this  again  is  probably  more  of  a  market  jug¬ 
gling  to  induce  orders  than  anything  else. 

Evidently  some  holders  of  standard  peas  have  wished 
to  clean  out  and  lower  prices  have  been  heard  on  them. 
There  is  no  weakness  in  peas  in  this  section,  nor  in  the 
other  sections  of  the  country,  except  where  such  clean¬ 
ing  out  moves  are  on.  And  they  are  the  only  bargains 
that  can  be  found.  Peas  are  promising  to  be  stronger, 
and  they  will  be. 

The  freezing  weather  of  this  week  has  about  put  an 
end  to  the  prospects  for  a  spinach  crop.  But  despite 
this  the  market  is  quoted  easier  here. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  slowly  but  surely  firming  up. 

There  has  been  just  a  slight  juggling  of  the  figures 
on  tomato  prices,  meaning  nothing.  The  canner  who 
has  quality  tomatoes,  and  in  almost  any  size  can,  knows 
they  are  worth  more  money,  and  he  is  not  listening  to 
the  stories  that  would  make  him  part  with  them.  It 
takes  full  prices  or  no  tomatoes. 

Certainly  the  prices  on  puree  are  coming  up  to  the 
level  where  they  belong,  and  there  are  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  only  just  started  and  that  they  will 
go  on  to  much  higher  figures.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
good  pulp  now,  and  the  market  knows  it. 

In  canned  fruits  the  market  seems  to  grow  better 
every  day,  and  on  almost  every  item.  In  this  market 
there  are  no  changes  to  record,  but  California  reports 
that  though  the  buying  is  unusually  dull,  prices  are 
firm,  and  in  almost  every  item  above  opening  prices. 
Eastern  fruit  canners  are  worried  only  with  having  in¬ 
sufficient  supplies. 

Canned  fish  is  working  into  fine  position,  with  some 
of  them  in  short  supply. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Higher  Prices  Looked  for  on  Tomatoes — Com  Quiet. 
Standard  Peas  Sought — Fruits  Stronger — Spinach 
Firm — ^Tuna  in  Better  Demand — Salmon  Quiet — 
Sardine  Season  All  Over. 

New  York,  November  28,  1928. 
MALL  TRADING — Large-lot  trading  in  spot  can¬ 
ned  foods  has  been  absent  from  this  week’s  mar¬ 
ket,  but  notwithstanding  current  quiet  on  many 
lines,  the  general  tone  remains  steady.  Recent  buying 
of  distributors  has  rounded  out  their  assortments  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  some  dealers  who  went  short 
on  futures  are  still  compelled  to  keep  in  the  market 


more  or  less  regularly  to  keep  enough  stocks  moving  in 
to  handle  their  retail  outlets.  Prices  have  been  well 
held  on  all  the  important  items,  and  it  still  looks  like  a 
sellers’  market  on  most  lines. 

Futures — Distributors  have  been  interested  in  future 
prices  put  out  last  week  by  a  large  mid-western  pack¬ 
ing  company,  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
trend  of  thought  among  canners  regarding  prices  for 
the  1929  season.  The  quotations  of  the  firm  in  question 
were  in  line  with  1928  opening  levels  on  most  items,  and 
above  the  current  year’s  opening  on  some  few  lines. 
Jobbers  believe  that  this  is  rushing  the  season  too 
much,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  future  campaign 
will  really  get  under  way  much  before  the  start  of 
1929.  Buyers  generally  prefer  to  get  together  with 
their  canner  friends  at  the  annual  convention  to  talk 
things  over  before  committing  themselves  to  anything 
definite  in  regard  to  future  purchases. 

Holidays  Here — ^The  Thanksgiving  holiday  this  week 
has  given  the  market  a  taste  of  what  is  in  store  for  it 
during  the  remainder  of  1928.  Wholesale  grocers  and 
chain  stores  are  busy  rushing  out  shipments  of  holiday 
specialties,  and,  aside  from  pumpkin,  mincemeat,  oys¬ 
ters,  puddings  and  fancy  fruits,  canned  foods  are  a  very 
much  neglected  commodity.  After  the  'Thanksgiving 
holiday  comes  the  rush  for  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  campaigns,  and  th^  another  week  of  dullness 
while  inventory  work  is  in  progress. 

Tomatoes — Southern  packers  are  looking  for  a 
higher  market,  but  thus  far  no  increases  have  devel¬ 
oped.  Little  carlot  business  has  been  witnessed  this 
week,  but  canners  generally  are  showing  firm  price 
views  and  quotations  are  unchanged  from  last  week’s 
levels.  Reports  from  Indiana  packing  centers  note  a 
steady  and  unchanged  market  likewise.  California  can¬ 
ners  have  firmed  up  in  their  price  views,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  quoting  $1.17V|  per  dozen  for  standard  2i/^  in 
puree.  Short  deliveries  on  new  pack  were  made  by 
most  canners. 

Com — ^There  has  been  but  quiet  buying  of  standard 
quality  this  week,  and  the  market  has  undergone  no 
important  modification.  The  market  in  the  South  is 
steady,  and  canners  are  not  disposed  to  meet  the  low 
bids  of  some  buyers.  Western  canners  are  still  offering 
standards  down  to  92i/4c  per  dozen,  which  is  about  21/2 
to  5c  under  the  market  in  the  South.  Fancy  corn  is 
short  in  first  hands,  and  prices  are  strong  for  full  qual¬ 
ity.  Distributors  who  went  short  on  futures  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  dependent  upon  resale  lots  to  take  care  of  their 
season’s  requirements. 

Peas — Most  of  the  current  inquiry  is  for  standards, 
and  jobbers  are  showing  somewhat  of  a  tendency  to 
stock  a  little  in  anticipation  of  later  requirements,  in 
marked  contrast  to  their  general  policy  of  holding  down 
on  everything  until  after  the  inventory  season.  Pack¬ 
ers  are  holding  standards  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.05  per 
dozen  at  both  southern  and  western  canneries.  Sub¬ 
standards)  are  10  to  15c  under  this  figure.  Fancy  peas 
continue  strongly  held,  with  Is  and  2s  sieves  in  small 
supply  in  first  hands,  and  in  moderately  active  demand. 
Canners  are  looking  for  a  heavy  buying  movement  on 
standards  on  the  part  of  the  chains  during  the  latter 
part  of  December,  and  are  talking  higher  prices 

California  Fruits — ^With  apricots,  cherries  and  pears 
cleaning  up,  packers  are  showing  somewhat  stronger 
views  on  peaches,  and  there  is  less  tendency  shown  to 
sacrifice  this  item.  Standards  can  be  bought  down  to 
$1.50-1.55  for  21/4  clings,  but  larger  canners  are  quoting 
materially  over  this  figure.  A  number  of  packers  are 
now  withdrawn  on  pears  and  cherries,  and  similar 
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action  on  some  grades  of  apricots  is  looked  for  as  stocks 
continue  to  dwindle.  Packers  who  carry  unsold  stocks 
into  the  spring  selling  season  are  talking  higher  prices 
for  that  period. 

Spinach — The  Southern  markets  are  firmly  held,  with 
quiet  trading  noted.  California  canners  have  booked 
a  substantial  volume  of  business  on  spring  packs  at 
opening  prices.  Local  stocks  are  reported  sufficient  for 
the  current  needs  of  the  trade,  and  jobbers  requiring 
spinach  are  buying  only  in  a  small  way  for  their  imme¬ 
diate  wants. 

Tunafish — California  canners  are  getting  a  better  de¬ 
mand  for  tuna,  competitive  selling  of  striped  having 
forced  the  market  downward.  Whitemeat  continues  in 
short  supply,  and  jobbers  are  stocking  yellowfin  to  take 
care  of  the  demand  for  “light  meat”  fish.  Prices  on  all 
grades  but  striped  appear  quite  steady. 

Salmon — There  has  been  little  additional  buying  of 
this  item  for  shipment  from  the  Coast.  The  market 
seems  to  be  going  more  in  favor  of  the  buyer  on  all 
grades  but  fancy  Columbia  River,  and  distributors  are 
inclined  to  wait  out  the  market.  Some  interest  is  shown 
in  the  revival  of  reports  of  a  large  merger  of  Alaska 
packers,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  a  consolidation,  if 
effected,  would  make  an  immediate  difference  in  the 
spot  market  position. 

Sardines — The  caiining  season  ends  by  law  on  the 
30th  of  November.  Reports  from  principal  Maine  can¬ 
ning  points  show  most  of  the  plants  shut  down.  Fair¬ 
sized  stocks  are  held  by  the  packers,  however,  and  no 
price  changes  have  materialized.  Demand  continues 
routine.  California  sardines  are  well  held  by  packers, 
but  there  is  little  inquiring  going  out  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  local  trade. 

No.  10  Fruits — There  is  a  good  demand  reported  in 
some  quarters  for  No.  10  fruits,  and  with  the  exception 
of  California  peaches  the  markets  are  quite  strong. 
Jobbers  have  not  covered  their  normal  requirements  on 
some  lines,  and  with  canners  reporting  short  holdings, 
it  looks  like  a  scramble  to  cover  them  when  the  spring 
buying  movemene  gets  under  way.  Jobbers  are  in  the 
market  for  No.  10  apples  in  a  fair  way  this  week,  with 
prices  remaining  firm  on  all  packs. 

Stringless  Beans — Interest  in  this  item  appears  to 
have  died  down  a  little  this  week.  Canners  are  still 
firm  at  $1.25  cannery  for  No.  2s,  but  report  but  light 
stocks  on  hand.  Distributors,  however,  prefer  to  re¬ 
main  out  of  the  market  until  the  goods  are  actually 
needed,  realizing  that  any  real  volume  buying  at  pres¬ 
ent  would  start  the  market  on  its  upward  march  again, 
and  probably  bring  about  another  $1.50  market  on  this 
item. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Taking  Holiday — December  Promises  Good  Market — 
What  Effect  Have  Fresh  Vegetables? — Com  Steady. 
Whole  Grain  Corn  Packing  Unnecessary — Tomatoes 
Strong — Future  Prices  on  Beans — Peas  Steady — The 
Convention. 

Chicago,  November  28,  1928. 
OLID  AYS — The  present  week  has  been  badly 
broken  up  from  a  trading  standpoint  due  to  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  city  of  many  buyers  and  brokers 
for  a  brief  holiday  following  a  very  strenuous  fall’s 
work.  No  doubt  next  week  will  see  them  all  back  on 
the  job,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  first  half  of  December 


will  register  a  fair  volume  of  trading  with  the  chance 
of  some  markets  showing  a  bit  more  strength  than  any 
mid-western  recessions. 

While  prices  on  canned  foods  are  on  a  much  healthier 
level  than  a  year  ago,  there  are  relatively  few  items  on 
the  list  on  which  there  has  been  an  abnormal  price  rise. 

The  rumors  of  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  account  such  enormous  quantities  of  fresh 
vegetables  being  shipped  into  the  larger  cities  are  thus 
far  being  laughed  off  as  bearish  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  some  buyers;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  retail  grocers  in  certain  parts  of  the  larger  cities 
are  finding  a  decrease  on  sales  of  canned  foods  on  some 
particula  item,  due  to  these  new  conditions.  These  are 
matters  which  merit  the  careful  study  and  attention  of 
trade  associations  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  facts  in¬ 
stead  of  accepting  seriously  isolated  type  cases  which 
might  be  brought  forward  to  bring  out  a  point  on  either 
side  of  the  argument.  With  the  quality  of  canned  foods 
ver^’^  much  increased  in  recent  years,  due  to  improved 
methods  of  handling  and  new  machinery,  it  is  most  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  are  being  enlisted  into  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  many  consumers  w’ho  only  considered  canned 
foods  as  a  makeshift  in  years  past. 

Canned  Corn — Market  continues  steady  with  some 
movement  at  current  prices.  The  90c  standard  corn 
mentioned  for  the  past  few  weeks  is  now  hard  to  find, 
the  developments  being  such  that  with  the  usual  De¬ 
cember  advance  bookings  the  little  that  is  left  will  prob¬ 
ably  disappear.  Everything  considered,  95c  is  not  high 
for  standard  com.  Fancy  Country  Gentleman  is  now 
generally  quoted  at  $1.20  mid-western  factory,  al¬ 
though  some  inside  sales  on  large  quantities  are  ru¬ 
mored  to  have  been  consummated  at  $1.15. 

Whole  Kernel  Corn — This  style  of  packing  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  popular  with  the  better  class  of  trade. 
New  and  improved  machinery  and  revised  methods  of 
factory  operation  have  enabled  several  of  the  larger 
mid-'western  canners  to  go  into  this  in  a  big  way.  Their 
quality  pack  is  indeed  excellent,  the  flavor  of  the  fresh 
corn  is  preserved  in  a  way  which  makes  it  especially 
appetizing.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  mid-westera  and 
western  trade  are  going  to  show  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  interest  in  whole  kernel  corn  henceforth.  We 
have  seen  some  samples  of  both  Country  Gentleman, 
Crosby  and  Bantam,  all  of  them  delightful  foods  and 
likely  to  increase  substantially  the  total  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  corn.  Prices  range  from  $1.45  to 
$1.75,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  dependng  upon  the  quality,  fill, 
etc. 

Tomatoes — Continued  strength  and  inquiries  for 
goods  which  are  not  available  at  buyers’  indicated  price 
ideas.  Most  any  kind  of  a  No.  2  standard  tomato  which 
can  be  laid  in  Chicago  at  $1.00  per  dozen  is  meeting 
with  acceptance.  Buyers  seem  disposed  to  continue  to 
buy  No.  2  tomatoes  as  long  as  they  can  be  handled  as  a 
15c  retailer ;  when  they  get  above  that  figure  watch  out. 

T^eans — The  future  prices  as  announced  from  eastern 
states  have  been  talked  around  for  several  days  past, 
but  the  general  mood  of  buyers  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  not  quite  ready  to  book.  The  matter  of  early  deliv¬ 
ery  is  an  important  essence  of  any  bean  contract  which 
can  now  be  secured  and  buyers  are  circumspect  as  to 
taking  chances,  remembering  the  difficulties  of  1928, 
when  the  unreasonable  frosts  created  so  many  disap¬ 
pointments  in  bean  deliveries,  which  were  so  badly 
wanted  in  early  spring.  It  is  likely  that  at  least  part 
of  buyers’  requirements  another  season  will  be  spread 
arounnd  over  several  different  southern  states,  so  as  to 
spread  their  crop  hazard  all  possible. 
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Pumpkin — Most  of  the  small  remaining  stock  which 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  mid-western  canners  has  been 
snapped  up  this  week  by  big  eastern  interests.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  pretty  strong  on  pumpKin  when  you  he£^  of 
buyers  paying  strong  prices  and  absorbing  a  freight 
haul  of  1,000  miles  on  this  humble  vegetable.  This  is 
the  first  year  in  over  a  decade  that  pumpkin  has  been 
really  cleaned  up  this  early  after  pack. 

Peas — Movement  steady.  No  change  in  price.  A 
few  deals  of  standard  4s  Alaskas  at  $1.00  factory  have 
been  reported ;  better  grades  also  in  fair  demand.  No¬ 
body  seems  worried  about  peas,  either  as  to  their  pros¬ 
pective  ups  or  downs. 

Grape  Fruit — Some  very  fine  quality  new  crop  has 
begun  to  arrive  from  Florida,  price  $1.80  f.  o.  b.  factory 
for  2s,  with  likelihood  of  an  advance  because  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  demand  on  Florida  fruit  this  year.  The 
hurricanes  put  Porto  Rico  canners  out  of  the  running. 

Western  Canners’  Convention — ^The  officers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  hold  a  very  interesting  event  in  Chicago  De¬ 
cember  4th  and  5th.  Many  new  problems  have  arisen 
for  consideration  of  the  craft,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
excellent  interest  will  be  evidenced.  Much  action  will 
be  crystallized  at  this  meeting  which  will  come  before 
the  National  Convention  in  January.  The  Western  has 
always  been  a  place  where  all  concerned  can  “speak  up” 
and  have  their  views  on  any  subject  aired. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspovdent  ‘  The  Canninfr  Trade." 


Jobbers  Say  Business  Very  Satisfactory — Selling  for 

Cash  on  the  Increase — Most  Tomatoes  in  No.  2  Cans. 

No  Future  Prices  on  Tomatoes  Until  After  Januaary 

1st — Canners  Hold  Business  Meeting. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  November  28,  1928. 

OBBERS’  BUSINESS — The  grocery  jobbers  report 
a  continued  satisfactory  volume  of  business  on  all 
lines  handled  by  them.  These  jobbing  grocers 
state  that  they  are  having  a  somewhat  larger  volume 
of  business  in  canned  foods  generally  than  is  usually 
the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Jobbers  explain  that 
with  the  advancing  market  prices  on  numerous  canned 
food  products  that  same  has  stimulated  the  retailer  to 
buy  more  liberally,  for  the  retailer  reports  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  willing  to  pay  the  advance  in  prices,  and 
these  consumers  buy  more  liberally,  believing  perhaps 
that  further  advance  in  prices  on  canned  foods  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected. 

Chain  Store  Prices — We  have  observed  that  the  chain 
grocery  retail  stores  have  their  prices  adjusted  upward 
in  keeping  with  the  advance  in  prices  on  numerous 
kinds  of  popular  canned  foods.  On  many  of  the  items 
found  in  chain  retail  grocery  stores  the  prices  are  no 
lower  than  the  prices  charged  by  the  independent  gro¬ 
cers. 

Selling  for  Cash — It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  chain  retail  store  system,  selling  “cash  and 
carry  only,”  is  resulting  in  most  retail  grocery  stores 
selling  their  goods  for  cash,  eliminating  the  credit  risk 
and  a  very  large  part  of  the  delivery  expense.  The  av¬ 
erage  independent  retail  grocery  store  employs  fewer 
clerks  and  fewer  delivery  boys  than  was  the  case  under 
the  old  credit  sy.stem.  Most  of  these  grocers  have  many 
items  priced  in  plain  figures,  and  the  rearrangement  of 


the  grocery  stocks  in  the  stores  helps  the  consuniers 
materially  in  the  selection  of  items  from  the  stock  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  a  clerk. 

Tomato  Sales — Quite  a  few  cars  of  tomatoes  have 
been  sold  during  the  past  week  by  both  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  canners;  in  a  number  of  instances  canners 
have  sold  their  last  car.  Most  of  these  cars  were  sold 
at  an  advance  in  prices  over  the  sales  of  the  previous 
week.  It  is  now  next  to  impossible  to  handle  orders  for 
mixed  car  shipments  containing  two  or  more  sizes. 

Tomato  Prices — Canners  principal  holdings  of  toma¬ 
toes  today  are  in  No.  2  cans,  and  the  market  price  for 
this  size  may  be  considered  as  $1.00  per  dozen  factory 
points.  It  is  extremely  uncertain  as  to  whether  any 
sales  on  this  size  could  be  confirmed  at  95c.  We  would 
consider  today’s  market  prices  on  other  sizes,  if  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  district,  about  as  follows:  Is  standard,  10 
oz.,  6I/2C  dozen;  Is  tall,  15  oz.,  85c  dozen;  303  cans,  16 
cz.,  8I/2C  to  90c  dozen;  21/2  cans,  standards,  $1,25  to 
$1.35  dozen;  No.  3  cans,  standards,  $1.40  to  $1.45  doz.; 
No.  10  cans,  $4.75  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Missouri 
or  Arkansas,  wherever  any  offerings  of  these  sizes 
might  be  located. 

Canners  who  are  holding  any  tomatoes  expect  fur¬ 
ther  advance  in  prices  on  tomates  in  other  districts,  and 
the  canners  in  the  Ozarks  will  promptly  follow  suit.  In 
fact,  no  canner  in  the  district  will  confirm  any  sales  at 
today’s  ruling  prices  except  for  prompt  shipment. 

Future  Tomatoes — No  prices  have  yet  been  named  on 
future  tomatoes  by  the  canners  of  the  Ozarks.  We  are 
advised  by  canners  generally  that  they  do  not  expect  to 
name  any  prices  on  future  tomatoes  until  early  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Canners’  Meeting — A  general  meeting  of  canners  of 
the  Ozarks  was  held  in  Springfield  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st  inst.  The  attendance  at  the  canners’  meeting  was 
good  from  both  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  principal 
subject  discussed  at  this  meeting  was  the  matter  of  to¬ 
mato  acreage  for  next  year’s  pack.  A  resolution  was 
offered  and  unanimously  adopted  to  reduce  the  con¬ 
tracted  acreage  for  next  year’s  pack  10  per  cent  below 
the  acreage  contracted  for  packing  season  of  1928. 
The  matter  of  price  to  be  paid  to  growers  for  tomatoes 
for  next  year’s  pack,  according  to  the  action  taken  at 
this  canners’  meeting,  is  to  remain  the  same  as  that  in 
force  this  year.  There  was  considerable  discussion  jn 
reference  to  the  placing  of  offerings  of  future  tomatoes 
on  the  market,  and  by  unanimous  vote  canners  decided 
not  to  name  any  prices  whatever  on  future  tomatoes 
until  early  January,  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
Canners’  Convention  of  the  Ozark  Packers  Association, 
which  will  be  held  on  January  3  and  4  at  Fayetteville, 
Ark.  Two  committees  were  appointed,  one  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  other  from  Arkansas,  to  submit  at  the 
annual  convention  a  uniform  contract  to  be  used  by  the 
canners  of  the  district  in  the  sale  of  futures. 

There  was  some  discussion  in  reference  to  the  prob¬ 
able  green  bean  pack  next  year,  but  with  the  great  scar¬ 
city  of  bean  seed  and  the  high  price  ruling  on  same,  it 
now  seems  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
as  large  bean  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  for  next  year’s  pack 
as  was  contracted  for  the  pack  of  1928.  There  are  now 
indications  that  several  canning  factories  which  stood 
idle  this  year  will  likely  be  in  operation  next  year,  but 
this  will  not  have  the  effect  to  materially  increase  the 
tomato  acreage  or  the  probable  ouput  of  finished  goods. 
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THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Operating  Half  Time  on  Shrimp — Shrimp  Now  of  Good 
Size — Oysters  Active— Small  Holdings  of  Sweet  Po¬ 
tatoes — ^Turnip  Greens  Pack  Over — Prices  as  Quoted 
by  One  Canner. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  28,  1928. 
HRIMP — ^Whatever  hopes  the  Alabama  shrimp 
packers  had  of  making  a  touchdown  this  past  wek 
in  the  shrimp  pack  game  were  blasted  by  “Old 
Fate,”  who  left  them  on  their  own  35-yard  line  with  the 
ball  in  their  possession  when  the  whistle  blew  Saturday 
that  ended  the  pack  for  the  week.  In  other  words,  the 
shrimp  factories  in  Alabama,  while  operating  a  little 
better  than  they  have  done  so  far  this  month,  did  not 
get  enough  shrimp  to  operate  half  time  this  past  week. 
However,  Saturday  evening,  when  the  whistle  blew  to 
shut  down  for  the  w'eek,  it  found  some  of  the  factories 
with  quantities  of  shrimp  on  hand  that  had  come  in  that 
afternoon,  which  insured  them  a  fairly  good  pack  for 
Monday.  So  this  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
if  the  packers  were  not  able  to  carry  the  ball  over  the 
goal  for  a  touchdown^this  week,  that  they  will  at  least 
come  within  striking  distance  of  same.  At  any  rate, 
this  little  bunch  of  shrimp  should  serve  to  “pep  up”  the 
cheer  leader  to  get  busy  and  arouse  fresh  enthusiasm 
among  the  rooters,  of  which  they’re  badly  in  need  to 
carry  on  the  pack  to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  shrimp 
are  of  good  size  and  everything  is  ideal  for  a  quality 
pack,  so  kick  off.  Shrimp  prices  are  firm  as  follows :  No. 
1  medium,  wet  or  dry  pack,  $1.45  per  dozen;  No.  1 
fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack,  $1.65  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  raw  oyster  market  is  pretty  active,  but 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  for  tonging  on  the  reefs 
make  oysters  scarce,  and  Thanksgiving  may  find  the  de¬ 
mand  for  oysters  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  somebody 
will  have  to  go  oyster  hungry. 

The  1927-28  pack  stock  of  oysters  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  out,  and  carload  shipments  of  the  new  pack  will 
not  hardly  be  available  before  the  latter  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  or  the  first  of  January.  Oysters  are  showing  in 
good  shape  and  a  quality  pack  is  looked  for. 

The  new  prices  of  oysters,  which  went  into  effect 
this  past  week,  and  which  apply  to  the  1928-1929  pack, 
and  the  few  remaining  scattered  cases  of  the  1927-28 
pack,  are  as  follows:  4  oz.  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen;  5  oz. 
cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  8  oz.  cans,  $2.50  per  dozen,  and 
10  oz.  cans,  $2.70  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  which  is 
10c  per  dozen  under  the  closing  prices  of  the  1927-28 
pack. 

Sweet  Potatoes — There  is  not  much  thought  given  to 
the  sweet  potato  pack  in  this  section  at  this  time,  and 
those  packers  that  have  a  stock  of  them  appear  to  be 
unconcerned  about  them,  because  thev  have  no  great 
quantity  of  them,  and,  as  they  have  no  new  pack  of 
sweet  potatoes  to  replace  them,  it  is  a  case  of  “all  going 
out  and  nothing  coming  in,”  whether  they  move  slow 
or  fast,  then  why  worry?  The  price  is  $1.15  per  dozen 
for  No.  21/2  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Turnip  Greens — ^The  heavy  pack  of  turnip  greens  is 
over  with,  and,  while  there  are  still  some  few  being 
packed,  yet  it  won’t  be  long  now  and  the  heavy  frost 
will  completely  kill  all  greens,  or  render  them  unsuitable 
to  can.  The  following  are  the  prices,  f .  o.  b.  cannery : 
No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2V2  cans,  $1.35  per 


dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5  per  dozen. 

Verifying  Quotations — The  price  list  of  the  Dorgan- 
McPhillips  Corporation,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  follows  here 
below:  “Spot  Price  List”: 

Shrimp,  fancy,  wet  or  dry,  $1.65  per  dozen ;  medium 
wet  or  dry,  $1.45  per  dozen;  lithographed  key-opening 
can,  wet  or  dry,  $1.60  per  dozen. 

Oysters,  4  oz.,  $1.25;  5  oz.,  $1.35;  8  oz.,  $2.50,  and  10 
oz.,  $2.70. 

Turnip  Greens,  24-2s,  $1.10  per  dozen;  24-21/2S,  $1.35 
per  dozen;  6-lOs,  $5.00. 

Cut  Okra,  24-2s,  cut,  $1.10  per  dozen;  24-2i/^s,  cut, 
$1.35  per  dozen ;  6-10,  cut,  $4.50. 

Whole  Okra,  24-2s,  $1.35  per  dozen;  24-21/2S,  $1.60 
per  dozen ;  6-lOs,  $.50  per  dozen. 

Okra  and  Tomatoes,  24-2s,  $1.35  per  dozen;  24-21/28 
(sold  out) ;  6-lOs,  $5.50  per  dozen. 

Potatoes,  24-21/2S,  $1.15  per  dozen. 

Beans,  completely  sold  out. 

We  have  a  few  hundred  cases  each  of  the  following 
size  Pimientos  available:  48-4  oz.,  $3.15  per  case,  100-4 
oz.,  $6.30  per  case;  247-  oz.,  $2.30  per  case;  24-8  oz., 
$2.40  per  case;  48-8  oz.,  $4.60  per  case. 

Practically  all  packers  are  cleaned  out  on  okra  and 
stock  in  most  sizes  is  very  scarce.  All  above  items 
available  for  assorted  cars  or  local  shipments. 

All  vegetables  f.  o.  b.  Buckatuna,  Miss.,  for  local  or 
straight  car  shipment.  Seafoods  f.  o.  b.  Bayou  LaBatre, 
Ala.,  or  Biloxi,  Miss.,  for  straight  carload  shipment. 

Mixed  cars  f.  o.  b.  Bayou  La  Batre,  Mobile  or  Buck¬ 
atuna,  depending  on  rate  applying  from  point  of  origin 
of  car  from  one  of  the  three  above  loading  points. 

Alabama  Shrimp  Ports  of  Entry — Under  an  order  is¬ 
sued  this  month  by  I.  T.  Quinn,  commissioner  of  fish¬ 
eries  of  the  Conservation  Department  of  Alabama,  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  shrimp  fishermen  must  use  one  of 
the  four  ports  of  entry  to  pay  tax,  which  is  Bayou  La 
Batre,  Dauphin  Island,  Cedar  Point  and  Alabama  Port. 
All  taxes  on  the  shrimp  are  payable  at  these  ports  of 
entry,  and  bringing  them  into  the  state  at  other  points 
is  expressly  forbidden. 

Violation  of  the  order  constitutes  a  misdemeanor, 
and  is  punishable  bv  a  fine.  Authority  of  the  state  com¬ 
missioner  to  issue  the  order  was  given  by  an  act  of  1919 
to  regulate  the  catching  of  salt  water  shrimp. 

Canning  Factory  in  Florida — The  Winter  Haven  Can¬ 
neries,  Inc.,  w'hich  will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  Winter  Haven  Growers,  Inc.,  of  S  Fifth  street.  Win¬ 
ter  Haven,  Florida,  are  arranging  and  preparing  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  canning  factory  at  Winter  Ha¬ 
ven,  Fla.,  to  cost  about  $25,000.  The  building  is  to  be 
of  steel  frame  construction,  one  story,  corrugated  iron 
walls  and  roof. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 

Market  Quieter  Than  for  a  Long  Time — Most  Items 
Above  Opening  Prices — Most  Tomato  Canneries 
Closed — Spinach  Crop  in  Good  Condition — Tomato 
Prices  Firmer — Demand  for  No.  10s  Heavy — New 
Fruit  Salad. 

San  Francisco,  November  28,  1928, 
UIET — The  canned  food  market  has  been  quieter 
this  week  than  in  a  long  time,  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  that  there  will  be  little  other  than  fill-in 
business  booked  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when 
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inventories  will  have  been  completed  and  preparations 
will  be  launched  for  spring-  business.  Some  interests 
have  been  operating  right  along  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  and  plan  to  continue  on  this  policy,  although  it 
has  not  proved  a  very  successful  one  this  season.  There 
is  scarcely  an  item  in  the  entire  list  of  Pacific  Coast 
canned  food  products  which  is  not  selling  above  open¬ 
ing  prices,  and  in  some  instances  the  advance  is 
marked.  The  chief  drawback  to  this  policy  is  that 
some  items  are  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  price.  In 
general,  both  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  trade  have 
anticipated  requirements  along  rather  generous  lines, 
but  consumption  is  proving  heavy  and  within  a  few 
weeks  buying  is  expected  to  become  quite  marked 
again  on  the  items  still  available.  Some  buyers  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  would  make  some  rather  heavy  pur¬ 
chases  at  the  present  time,  to  take  advantages  of  prices 
considered  low,  if  those  in  charge  of  the  finances  would 
only  loosen  the  purse  strings. 

Tomatoes — Mild  weather  followed  the  heavy  rains 
which  visited  California  early  in  the  month  and  winter 
field  crops  are  making  a  splendid  showing.  While  thp 
storm  came  too  late  to  rejuvenate  tomato  vines  to  any 
marked  extent  it  has  prevented  the  tomato  from  slip¬ 
ping  out  of  the  picture  entirely  and  quantities  are  still 
being  offered  in  the  fresh  vegetable  markets.  It  was 
reported  that  all  canneries  had  been  closed,  but  one  or 
two  in  the  San  Jose  district  have  been  found  to  be  op¬ 
erating  on  tomato  paste  on  a  limited  scale.  Winter 
spinach  is  in  good  condition,  but  no  effort  is  made  to 
pack  this  in  Northern  or  Central  California,  the  qual¬ 
ity  being  held  to  be  inferior  to  the  spring  pack. 

Prices  Firmer — Holders  of  California  canned  to¬ 
matoes  are  getting  firmer  in  their  views  on  values  apd 
during  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a  general  ad¬ 


vance.  While  the  full  line  is  in  demand  the  greatest 
call  seems  to  be  for  the  No.  10  size,  with  Eastern  soup 
manufacturers  ready  to  take  any  sizable  lots  offered. 
Puree  from  whole,  ripe  tomatoes  has  advanced  from 
$4.35  to  $4.50  during  the  week  and  puree  from  trim¬ 
mings  is  now  held  firmly  at  $3.25,  which  price  also  rep¬ 
resents  an  advance.  Solid  pack  in  the  No.  10  size  i-' 
now  being  held  at  $5.75,  an  advance  of  25c,  while  stand¬ 
ard  has  advanced  from  $3.75  to  $4,  with  nothing  to  be 
found  below  this  figure. 

No.  10s  Wanted — An  interesting  feature  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  both  vegetables  and  fruits  of  late  has  been 
the  call  for  the  No.  10  size  and  much  of  the  price  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  on  this.  Buyers  have  discovered  that 
stocks  of  No.  10  fruits  are  in  light  supply  and  there 
has  been  quite  a  run  on  these,  despite  the  general  quiet¬ 
ness  of  the  market.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
pears  in  the  better  grades  and  prices  have  been  sharply 
advanced.  Some  packers  are  now  holding  fancy  pears 
in  the  No.  10  size  at  $9.75,  choice  at  $8.75  and  standard 
at  $8,  these  representing  advances  of  from  50  to  75c  a 
dozen  over  those  ruling  earlier  in  the  month.  Other 
fruits  in  the  No.  10  size  are  also  getting  scarce  and 
further  advances  are  under  consideration. 

Fruit  Salad — A  good  demand  for  fruits  for  salad  is 
being  experienced,  despite  the  rather  high  prices  pre¬ 
vailing.  Some  new  ideas*  in  packing  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  and  several  packers  are  putting  out  a  product 
with  orange  flavored  syrup  which  seems  to  be  meet¬ 
ing  with  favor.  Others  are  packing  a  fruit  salad  with 
wine  dressing  and,  needless  to  say,  there  is  a  demand 
for  this.  Prices  on  fancy  fruits  for  salad  are  being 
quotde  generally  about  on  this  basis:  No.  1,  $2;  No.  2, 
$2.40;  No.  21/2,  $3.40,  and  No.  10,  $11.50. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Grocery  Specialty  Products  Manufacturers  Concerned  Over  Outlook  For  Nationally  Advertised 
Products  as  Competition  from  Private  Label  Merchandise  Increases — Trade  Interested  In 
Projected  Study  By  Department  of  Commerce  Into  Canned  Foods  Distribution 
Costs — Kroger  Takes  Over  Cox  Chain  in  South— Chains  Handling  Between  35 
and  45%  Of  Grocery  Business  in  United  States — Other  News  of  the  Industry. 


CORNERED — Manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  gro¬ 
cery  products  are  watching  with  increasing  concern  the 
marked  trend  on  the  part  of  both  wholesale  grocers  and 
chain  store  distributors  toward  the  development  of  their  private 
label  business,  and  consequent  relegation  of  the  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  background. 

Chain  store  distributors  have  gone  rather  heavily  into  the 
private  label  line.  This  was  done  originally,  principally  with 
canned  foods,  to  give  the  chains  standardized  brands  upon  which 
to  work  in  all  of  their  units.  Until  a  comparatively  few  years 
ago  the  chains  distributed  most  of  their  specialties  under  manu¬ 
facturers’  labels.  Much  of  their  prestige  was  built  up  on  cut- 
price  merchandising  of  these  specialties. 

Wholesale  grocers,  confronted  with  the  competition  thus  af¬ 
forded  by  the  chain  stores,  found  it  necessary  to  get  away  from 
nationally  advertised  products  which  the  chains  were  using  as 
“leaders.”  This  necessitated  the  expansion  of  private  label  mar¬ 
keting  in  most  instances  and  wholesale  grocers  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  locating  manufacturers  who  would  pack  for  them 
under  distributors’  labels.  In  fact,  many  large  manufacturing 
companies  were  marketing  the  greater  part  of  their  output 
under  wholesale  grocers’  labels. 

The  chains,  once  established,  began  to  feature  their  own 
brands  of  grocery  specialties  in  competition  with  those  of  the 
national  advertisers  on  whose  products  they  had  built  much  of 
their  reputation  as  low-priced  merchandisers.  Thus  there  was 


a  long  era  during  which  the  chains  advertised  nationally  known 
products,  but  in  each  instance  featured  a  competing  private 
brand  article  at  a  few  cents  under  the  price  for  the  nationally 
advertised  product. 

As  a  result  of  these  trends,  specialty  manufacturers  have 
found  themselves  between  two  fires.  Some  of  them  have  “played 
up”  to  the  chains  in  such  fashion  that  they  are  personna  non 
grata  to  the  old-line  wholesale  grocers.  In  such  instances,  the 
resentment  of  the  wholesale  grocers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
specialty  manufacturers  have  been  granting  the  chains  “inside” 
prices  on  their  products,  while  charging  other  distributors  full 
list  prices.  For  years  the  manufacturers  “found  the  going 
good,”  due  to  the  phenomenal  expansion  of  chain  store  mer¬ 
chandising.  Production  facilities  w'ere  stepped  up  and  output 
has  been  materially  enlarged. 

At  present,  notwithstanding  the  trend  toward  private  labels 
by  both  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  distributors,  specialty 
manufacturers  find  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  great  number  of  new 
distributing  units,  particularly  in  the  chain  store  ranks,  which 
are  springing  up  and  are  using  the  good  old  chain  store  stand¬ 
by  of  cut  prices  on  nationally  advertised  food  products  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves. 

Far-sighted  specialty  manufacturers,  however,  realize  that 
they  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  difficulties  in  marketing 
their  production  once  the  chain  store  situation  becomes  more 
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stabilized,  and  the  smaller  units  in  the  chain  store  ranks  switch 
over  to  private  labels  for  much  of  their  volume. 

Manufacturers  facing  such  a  dilemma  have  two  alternatives; 
one,  the  sacrificing  of  much  of  their  good  will  through  packing 
under  private  labels,  and  secondly  the  taking  of  their  products 
direct  to  the  retail  trade. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  larger  manufacturers,  once  the 
issue  is  joined,  will  sacrifice  the  results  of  their  expenditures 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  national  advertising,  and  pack  under 
private  labels. 

Neither  can  they  afford  any  loss  in  volume,  and  thus  they 
must  keep  the  goods  moving. 

Direct  marketing  is  an  expensive  undertaking,  and  one  that 
has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  but  few  instances  in  the 
grocery  trade.  It  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  establishing  branch  warehouses,  enlarging  sales 
forces,  providing  for  additional  credit  and  bookkeeping  facilities 
and  arranging  deliveries.  It  is  more  of  a  task  than  the  average 
large  manufacturer  of  nationally  advertised  specialties  would 
be  able  to  undertake  with  any  hope  of  successful  consummation. 
Combinations  of  manufacturers  of  non-competing  products 
would  be  able  to  develop  national  direct  distribution  through 
co-operative  action,  but  the  undertaking  would  involve  many 
difficulties. 

Postum  is  ideally  situated  to  overcome  any  market  drift 
toward  private  labels  on  the  part  of  its  distributors.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  an  impressive  line  of  nationally  advertised  products 
under  its  control,  and  is  large  enough  to  develop  direct  national 
distribution  if  it  found  it  advisable  to  take  such  action.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  company  is  contemplating  any  such 
action,  but  is  used  merely  as  an  example  of  the  type  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  be  fitt^  to  undertake  direct  selling. 

Should  the  specialty  manufacturers  find  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  getting  their  products  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  the  face  of  insurmountable  opposition  from  private 
label  products  of  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  stores,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  exclusive  distributor 
idea  to  keep  their  products  moving. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  a  certain  type  of  cereal  who 
found  his  volume  falling  off  and  the  number  of  his  distributors 
dwindling,  could  select  a  number  of  leading  wholesale  grocers, 
each  covering  large  territory,  and  conclude  arrangements  with 
each  of  such  houses  to  distribute  its  products,  each  jobber  to 
have  the  exclusive  agency  in  the  territory  involved.  In  this 
manner,  manufacturer  and  jobber  alike  would  have  direct  con¬ 
trol  over  the  distribution  of  the  product,  and  more  success  would 
attend  efforts  to  maintain  uniform  prices. 

After  all,  it  is  the  price  cutting  of  some  of  the  chains  and 
some  of  the  “desk  jobber”  drop  shipment  specialists  which  has 
put  some  of  the  specialty  manufacturers  in  a  position  where 
they  are  beginning  to  squirm.  Many  of  the  manufacturers,  it 
is  believed,  have  been  standing  pat  on  their  merchandising  plat¬ 
forms,  waiting  for  national  resale  price  maintenance  legislation 
to  be  enacted.  Such  legislation,  they  believe,  would  go  far 
toward  solving  some  of  their  more  pressing  proolems.  Others, 
however,  believe  that  nothing  much  is  to  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  legislative  assistance,  and  believe  that  the  cure  lies  within 
the  industry. 

The  recent  trade  practice  conference,  held  in  Chicago,  had  a 
few  bitter  pills  for  some  specialty  manufacturers,  but  most  of 
the  manufacturers  expect  that  much  good  will  accrue  from  the 
rules  adopted  at  the  Chicago  conference,  and  that  some  of  their 
distributive  problems  will  be  simplified  in  the  working  out  of 
some  of  the  rules  adopted. 

Fortunately,  there  are  few  interests  in  the  canning  industry 
which  are  in  the  predicament  of  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
other  grocery  products  who  have  tied  themselves  up  so  closely 
to  chain  store  interests  that  they  have  alienated  the  remainder 
of  the  distributing  trade.  This  is  due  in  large  meas  ure,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  relatively  few  canning  organizations  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  place  them  in  the  class  of  national  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  those  who  are  close  to  the  chains  are  assured  of  suf¬ 
ficient  distribution  through  these  channels  to  account  for  the 
large  bulk  of  their  output.  In  addition,  it  is  commsn  practice 
in  the  canning  industry  to  sell  under  distributors’  labels,  so 
canners  can  readily  market  any  surplus  portions  of  their  pack 
in  this  fashion  in  normal  seasons. 

Broken  Packages — ^Wholesale  grocers  are  finding  their  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  “broken  package  rooms”  an  increasing  annoyance. 
Many  wholesale  grocers  charge  extra  for  broken  packages,  but 
other  jobbers,  due  to  local  competitive  conditions,  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  do  this,  and  consequently  find  themselves  losing  money 
on  their  small  sales.  One  jobber,  recently  commenting  on  this 


situation,  said:  “In  looking  over  some  of  the  work,  we  notice 
that  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  broken  package  orders. 
We  even  see  orders  for  one  dozen  cans  of  corn,  one  dozen  cans 
of  peas,  etc. — things  that  are  absolutely  staple — and  this  should 
be  unnecessary.  We  want  to  stay  in  the  wholesale  business,  and 
the  retailer  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  such  commodities  at  least 
in  one-case  lots.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  run  the  packing  de¬ 
partment,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  pass  this  expense  on  to  the 
consumer  nor  have  the  retailer  stand  the  additional  cost,  and  we 
certainly  can’t  take  it  out  of  our  meager  margin.” 

Date  on  Chains — James  L.  Palmer,  professor  of  marketing  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  recently  completed  an  interest¬ 
ing  investigation  into  the  percentage  of  grocery  business  han¬ 
dled  by  chains  and  the  importance  of  chains  in  other  distribut¬ 
ing  industries.  “When  one  turns  to  an  analysis  of  individual 
trade  groups,”  he  declared,  “he  finds  that  the  grocery  trade 
leads  all  others  both  in  number  of  chain  units  and  in  total  sales 
volume  in  the  hands  of  the  chains.  The  situation  in  the  grocery 
trade  may  be  summarized  by  saying  that  there  are  now  in 
business  in  this  country  some  1,000  chans  operating  about  70,000 
stores  and  controlling  somewhere  between  35  per  cent  anti  45 
per  cent  of  the  grocery  business  of  the  country.  The  astonish¬ 
ing  application  of  the  chain  store  idea  to  retail  distribution  has 
had  more  significant  and  far-reaching  consequences  than  any 
other  single  development  in  the  field  of  marketing  in  the  last 
two  decades.” 

Canned  Foods  Handling  Costs — ^W’holesale  grocers  and  chain 
store  distributors  alike  are  showing  considerable  interest  in  the 
projected  study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  into  handling 
costs  of  canned  foods  by  lines,  types  and  varieties.  Distributors 
believe  that  there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  advanced  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  its  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  research  plan,  and  it  is  expected  that  whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  will  be  extended  by  trade  interests  in  the 
proposed  study. 

Wholesale  grocers  have  been  too  busy  in  keeping  up  with 
changing  conditions  within  the  industry  to  give  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  their  marketing  problems  involving  canned 
foods,  and  are  gratified  that  something  constructive  along  these 
lines  is  scheduled  by  the  Commerce  Department.  R.  R.  Gilbert, 
grocery  specialist  of  the  foodstuffs  division  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  will  undertake  the  study.  In  announcing  the 
plan,  he  declares  that  amount  of  capital  invested,  rate  of  turn¬ 
over,  weight  and  bulk  are  factors  that  oftimes  change  what 
was  originally  set  up  as  an  adequate  operating  margin.  “Con¬ 
sider,”  writes  Mr.  Gilbert,  “two  commodities  under  the  heading 
of  canned  vegetables — standard  tomatoes  and  fancy  peas — in  a 
brief  survey,  to  present  the  difference  actually  at  work.  On  the 
surface  it  would  seem  that  the  cost  of  distributing  a  case  of 
No.  2  standard  tomatoes  going  to  the  retail  trade  at  90  cents 
per  dozen  would  be  the  same  as  for  a  case  of  No.  2  fancy  peas 
for  $2.25  per  dozen.  If  we  view  only  the  warehousing  charges, 
i.  e.,  receiving,  storing,  handling  and  shipping,  we  need  grant 
that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  direct  cash  and 
fixed  charge  outlay,  as  each  is  approximately  a  forty-pound  case 
of  the  same  bulk.  However,  the  very  fact  that  this  charge  is 
identical  makes  it  most  apparent  that  the  opportunity,  for  a  net 
earning  of  the  same  ratio  is  not  possible.  In  such  sales  as 
above  outlined  standard  tomatoes  would  be  selling  (cases,  cans 
and  contents)  for  4%  cents  per  pound  and  the  peas  for  11% 
cents  per  pound.  Stating  this  differently,  with  relation  of  ton- 
hage  to  the  sales  dollar,  22.2  plus  pounds  of  the  tomatos  would 
be  handled  for  each  sales  dollar,  while  but  8.88  plus  pounds  of 
peas  would  be  handled  for  each  sales  dollar.” 

The  foregoing,  with  other  important  factors  of  distributing 
costs,  have  been  subjects  of  considerable  interest  to  distributors 
during  recent  years,  and  the  proposed  Department  of  Commerce 
study  is  expected  to  yield  some  interesting  data  for  practical 
application  within  the  industry. 

Another  Code  of  Ethics — The  National  Chain  Store  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  line  with  similar  action  by  most  other  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  has  adopted  a  code  of  ethics  designed  to  guide  chain  store 
organizations  in  their  business  dealings.  The  code  provides: 

1 —  It  is  the  duty  of  all  chain  store  operators  to  observe 
fully  and  carefully  the  following  code,  whether  members 
or  non-members  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Association. 

2 —  Realizing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  chain  store  policy 
and  the  displacements  caused  by  its  growth  throughout  the 
country,  the  associated  members  pledge  to  promote  all  wor¬ 
thy  local  civic  enterprises  and  any  movements  looking 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  engaged  in  business. 
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3 —  Our  moral  obligations  to  those  engaged  with  us  re¬ 
quire  that  we  constantly  raise  the  business  standards  of 
our  vocation  through  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  fair  com¬ 
pensation  for  service,  better  education  of  our  employees 
and  the  assumption  by  us  of  the  task  of  increasing  their 
general  betterment. 

4 —  We  welcome  fair  competition  and  condemn  the  un¬ 
fair.  Unfair  competition  includes  all  acts  of  bad  faith,  and 
especially  such  as  bribery  of  employees  to  obtain  the  trade 
secrets  of  their  employers  and  the  encitement  of  employees 
from  good  positions,  creating  in  them  a  spirit  of  unrest. 

We  condemn  all  business  oppression. 

5 —  Adopt  and  rigidly  enforce  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  this  association  and  its  members  which 
will  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
for  our  organization  and  its  members. 

6 —  Always  bear  in  mind  the  following:  “That  which  is 
not  good  for  the  public  is  not  good  for  our  business,  and 
that  which  in  any  way  injures  the  public  will  eventually  be 
detrimental  to  our  organization  and  its  members.” 

7< — As  large  users  of  advertising  and  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  its  power  and  effectiveness  we  condemn  exag¬ 
gerated  and  untruthful  statements  therein.  The  promiscu¬ 
ous  use  of  superlatives  should  be  discouraged  as  bordering 
on  the  untruthful.  By  so  doing  the  public  faith  will  be 
retained  not  only  in  our  own  business,  but  it  will  also  aid 
in  building  up  general  trust  and  confidence  in  all  adver¬ 
tising. 

8 —  We  condemn  price  differences  made  in  different 
markets  that  have  for  their  obvious  purpose  destruction 
of  competition  and  the  building  of  monopoly.  Selling  at 
too  low  price  in  one  locality  and  taking  unreasonable  profits 
in  others  is  an  unfair  practice.  The  fair  meeting  of  com¬ 
petition  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  retaining  one’s 
own  business  is  not  to  be  classed  as  unfair  competition. 

9 —  The  fostering  of  friendship,  encouragement  of  thrift, 
co-operation  with  producer  and  protection  of  consumers’ 
rights  must  be  generally  recognized. 

GROWING  OF  TOMATOES  IN  HOTHOUSES  GAINS 

HE  growing  of  tomatoes  in  hothouses,  which  sup¬ 
plies  a  product  by  allowing  ripening  on  the  vine 
far  superior  to  that  grown  outdoors  and  ripened 
in  storage,  is  receiving  a  full  share  of  the  increasingly 
important  vegetable-forcing  industry  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  introduction  to  a  study  of 
greenhouse  tomatoes  made  public  October  29  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  statement  on  the  floor  (Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  1431)  by  Associate  Harticulturist  James  A.  Beattie 
of  the  Office  of  Hotriculture,  follows  in  full  text: 

The  commercial  production  of  tomatoes  in  green¬ 
houses  in  the  United  States  is  a  development  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  Previous  to  about  1900  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  forcing  of  the  crop  in  glass 
houses,  the  present  importance  of  which  is  a  marked 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  product  and  the  success 
of  vegetable-greenhouse  men  in  working  out  methods 
for  handling  this,  the  most  difficult  of  the  important 
vegetable  forcing  crops.  Lettuce,  cucumbers  and  toma¬ 
toes  constitute  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  products  of 
the  vegetable-forcing  ranges  throughout  the  United 
States.  Some  ranges  devote  their  energies  to  lettuce 
and  cucumbers,  but  most  of  them  grow  tomatoes  at 
some  time  during  the  year. 

According  to  the  1919  census,  the  value  of  the 
vesretable  crops  grown  in  greenhouses  aggregated  $15,- 
487,878,  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  producer.  Nearly  $14,000,000  worth  of 
products  came  from  the  New  England.  Middle  Atlantic, 
East  North-Central  and  West  North-Central  States. 
Climatic  conditions  largely  account  for  the  absence  of 
industry  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Gulf  Coast  and  South¬ 
western  States,  where  it  is  usually  possible  to  produce  a 
long  list  of  fresh  vegetables  as  outdoor  crops  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  these  sections  also  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  tropical  centers  where  year-around  produc¬ 


tion  of  certain  vegetables  is  possible. 

Greenhouse  ranges  devoted  to  the  tomato  crop  are 
to  be  found  throughout  the  States  where  the  industry 
has  attained  its  greatest  importance.  Arlington, 
Mass.,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  the  two  oldest  im¬ 
portant  forcing  centers.  Large  greenhouse  ranges  are 
to  be  found  around  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  and  other  points.  Suitable  soil,  ample  labor, 
cheap  fuel  and  good  transportation  facilities  have  been 
contributing  factors  in  the  development  of  the  industry 
in  many  sections. 

When  ripened  on  the  vine,  greenhouse  tomatoes 
are  far  superior  in  quality  to  those  grown  outdoors  in 
warm  sections,  where  it  is  necessary  to  pick  the  fruit 
green  in  order  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  the  distant 
consumer  without  undue  loss.  Tomatoes  marketed 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  when  prices 
are  high  are  usually  served  as  a  salad  or  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  of  a  salad.  A  comparatively  small  quantity  is 
ample  for  several  persons,  hence  the  vegetable  is  as 
economical  to  the  housewife  as  other  available  salad 
crops. 

The  greenhouse  owner  must  make  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  in  houses  and  equipment,  and  he  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  large  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  con¬ 
ditions  suitable  for  this  exacting  crop.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  grower  2,000  or  more  miles  from  the  markets 
must  spend  large  sums  for  picking,  packing,  transnor- 
tation  and  handling  before  his  crop  can  be  realized 
upon.  The  products  of  properly  located  greenhouse 
ranges  where  fuel,  labor  and  other  essentials  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  economically  are  usually  able  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  tomatoes  grown  at  distant  points  out  of 
doors.  The  vegetable-forcing  industry  is  increasing  in 
importance,  and  the  tomato  is  receiving  its  full  share 
of  attention. 


Convention  Dates 


December  4-5,  1928 — Western  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

December  6,  1928 — Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

December  7th,  1928 — National  Kraut  Packers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

December  11,  1928 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Meeting,  York,  Pa. 

December  11-12,  1928 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December  18-19,  1928 — Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Ben  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

December  20-21,  1928 — ^Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

January  2-4,  1929 — Northwest  Canners  Association, 
Portland,  Ore. 

January  3-4,  1929 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

FOR 

QUALITY 

THAT  MUST  BE  PRODUCED  FROM  NOW  ON  ? 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  book  on  hand  for  quick,  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  and  study. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars  in  Spoiled  goods  or  ruined  quality. 

Men  who  have  it  say  they  would  not  take  $1000.  for  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another  copy. 

A  Processor  of  35  years  experience  said  he  did  not  realize  how  much  he  needed  it. 

It  Is  Insurance  Against  Mistakes 

THIS  BOOK  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  improve 
his  Quality,  and  have  his  goods  safe  and  always  dependable. 

You  may  think  you  Do  Not  Need  It— But  the  house  with  this  book  in  the  Safe 
feels  a  confidence,  an-ease-ofmind,  which  no  other  $10.00  can  buy !  ! 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss**  No*  322-K  Body  Maker 

300  Bodies  a  Minute 

“Bliss”  No.  322-K  Sanitary  Can  Body 
Maker.  A  high-grade  machine  tool  that 
runs  without  vibration. 

Standardized  parts.  Driving  mechan¬ 
ism  runs  in  enclosed  oil  bath.  Produces 
perfect  can  bodies  at  the  rate  of  300  a 
minute. 

If  you  do  not  have  details,  write  for  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  the  last  word  in  Body 
Makers. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

r  I  /t/K  ^  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Aales  Ulfices  s  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  ie  a  saving  grace  in  a  eenee  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
phyaically — and  finanoially 
Send  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  welcome. 


fl 
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AND  THIS  TIME  IT  WAS 

The  telephone  girl  was  on  her  vacation.  One  day 
she  was  fishing,  when  someone  in  another  boat  called, 
“Hello!”  Just  then  she  got  a  bite. 

“Line’s  busy!”  she  answered. — ^Washington  Star. 


TOO  MANY  HOLES 

Mrs.  Newlywed  (at  dinner  table) — I  was  going  to 
have  some  sponge  cake  as  a  surprise  for  you,  dear,  but 
I  confess  it  was  a  failure. 

Mr.  Newlywed — What  was  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Newlywed — I  don’t  know  for  sure,  but  I  think 
the  store  sent  me  the  wrong  kind  of  sponges. — West¬ 
ern  Christian  Advocate. 


JUST  SHORT  STAY 
“What  are  your  charges,  doctor?” 

“Ten  dollars  a  visit.” 

“But  we  don’t  want  you  to  come  on  a  visit;  we 
only  need  you  about  ten  minutes.” — Pathfinder. 


IMAGINARY 

Bachelor — Sometimes  I  yearn  for  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  married  life. 

Married  Friend — I  always  do. 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boaton  Stre«t  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  MARYLAND 


WILL  TAKE  KING 

The  Girl — I  should  think  you’d  feel  as  happy  as  a 
king  when  you’re  in  the  air. 

Aviator — Happier.  I’m  an  ace ! — Boston  Post. 


IT  ALL  DEPENDS 

One  boy  asked  another  how  he  could  teach  a  girl 
to  swim. 

“Oh,”  said  the  other  boy,  “you  goes  up  to  her  gen¬ 
tle-like,  takes  her  hand  gentle,  leads  her  gentle  down 
to  the  water,  put  yer  arm  gentle  around  her  waist — ” 

“Oh,  garn!”  interrupted  the  boy.  “What’s  the 
matter?  She’s  my  sister.” 

“Yer  sister!  Oh,  shove  her  in!” — Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


QUICKLY  CORRECTED 
She  (sharply) — I  trust  you’re  coming  home  to¬ 
night  promptly  at  9  o’clock. 

He  (hesitatingly) — I  had  thought  about  10 — 
She  (interrupting  very  sharply) — ^What  did  you 

say? 

He  (quickly) — About  ten  minutes  to  9. — Detroit 
News. 


“Billy,  don’t  you  love  driving  on  a  night  like 
this?” 

“Yes,  girlie,  but  I  thought  I  would  wait  until  we 
got  farther  out.” 


Gas  Station  Attendant — Hey,  don’t  strike  a  match 
there !  That  tank  is  full  of  gasoline. 

Class  of  ’32 — Think  nothing  of  it.  This  is  a  safety 
match. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  detaiku 


adhesives,  pastes  and  fiUMS. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

AD.IliSTK’l.  for  Chain  Darirer. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wie. 

Apple  ParinK  Machine#.  See  Paring  Mach. 


BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chiiholm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Fall*,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayare  Mach.  Co.,  Sal^,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskete,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  *  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  ^tea*. 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machine*.  See  Bottler*  Mchj. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  Now  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
BuckeU,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp..  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haasea  OsMg.  Maeby.  Oo..  Oedarborg,  Wls. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  (Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York^  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Cd.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

sea  Pulp  Mehy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  Sea  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
CHEMISTS  AND  TECHNOLOGISTS 
Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Checks,  Employers’  'Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  PmH. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Tims. 

Ayars  lilach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

B.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Colls,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continnoas. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrstl,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Barl^,  Wls. 

Huntlof  Mff .  Op,,  Broptoa.  M.  T. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKER.S. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edv^  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragii0wSell8  Corp,,  Chicag^o. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltlmor*. 

CRATES,  Wooden.  ~~ 

Chapman  A  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Capa,  etc.), 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Maeh 

dryers.  Drying  Machinery. 

EWw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  etc. 

5’  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimor*. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  (3o..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetio- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  etc. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Filler*. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Coi.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  Sea  Cans,  ’Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Omd.  Mehy..  F>  ■•'s 
Fruit  Parers.  Sea  Pasdag  Maakiaaa. 
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FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Hnntler  Mfn.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  T.  ..... 

Fruit  PresseB.  Se*  Cider  Make«  Machinery. 
Gaeoline  FirepoU.  See  Cannery  SuppUee. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wte. 

A.  K.  Robine  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Spragfue-SelU  Corp.,  ChiMgo. 

Generaton,  Electric.  See  Motore. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  TumWere,  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  i. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  (^icago.  uinninment. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  H^ke^  Mehy 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Me^. 
Holstlnsr  and  Carrying  Cranes. 

Hullers  and  Viners.  Sra  Pra  Hitlers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 
INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam.  . 

r.  H.  Lansrscnkamp  Co.,  Indianapolii,  Ina. 
3praffue-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacket^. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chica^.  « 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  d. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  RennAerg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co..  Cedarburg.  WU. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Hd. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Lltho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co..  CincInnatL 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis,  . 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molaasca  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tube,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conte. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Eldw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Ohisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FnlU,  N.  T, 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

HuntW  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales.  ^ 
Picking  Belts  and  ’Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  SeUsors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy. 
SEEDS.  Canners*.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Ine.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Mont. 

D  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mehy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  Bee  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Madiinsa 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntl^  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  'Type,  Burnint 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang,  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywker* 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS,  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  PitUburgk. 

The  Mellingrifnth  Co.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  BLACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (jedarburg,  Wla, 
Huntley  Mfg.  (k)..  Erocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  (k>.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rm 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  WU. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Ine.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Ses 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Prodnets 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Maeh 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte.  Mieh. 
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T rims  the  sheet  absolutely  true, 
and  drops  it  onto  the  feed  bed 
of  the  Slitter  where  it  is  cut  into 
the  desired  sizes  —  2’s  3’s  10’ s 


THE  TWO  OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING  and  SLIT¬ 
TING— IN  ONE. 

Speed  60  to  90  sheets  per  min¬ 
ute,  depending  upon  the  operat¬ 
or.  Saves  labor,  handling,  time, 
and  floor  space. 


T 


r 


Built  on  rigid  base  to  stand  strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY  801  E.  Pratt  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK - 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 


as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 


There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 

Branches  in  ten  western  states 


method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 


